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Some wise eco- 
nomic leaders be- 
lieve that one reason 
why business has not 
recovered from the 
slump faster is because so many are too 
timid to make a start. Too many people 


are sulking in the background, keeping 
mum and waiting. 

It is not surprising that those who bought 
certain stocks, at what they regarded as 
bargain prices, only to see them drop still 
lower the next day—and pass their divi- 
dends — became discouraged. This very 
thing happened to thousands of people, and 
It tended to induce them 
It should be 


remembered, however, that no army ever 


more than once. 


to adopt a waiting policy. 


won a battle by ‘sulking silently in its 
tents. 
* 2 « ©@ 


The 


phone Association advances the theory that 


United States Independent Tele- 


it will help the country to pull out of the 
depression if a concerted move is made to 
encourage the greater use of the telephone. 

“Call the Nation to talk! Repression 
produces Depression. 


on!” 


The Cure is Expres- 


S 


is the title of a bulletin President 


F. B. MacKinnon has issued to the mem- 
} . 


_ 


companies of the association, which 
outlines a constructive plan to arouse the 
country out of its lethargy. 

Beginning May 1, the United States In- 
dependent 


Telephone Association 


urges 
Operating companies to spread the word for 
wider use of telephone service. The bulle- 
tin says: 

‘Some people are ‘unable to talk’ be- 
Cause of physical difficulties ; 


others are 


TO CURE THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION, ” 
EMPLOY MORE EXPRESSION 


‘unable to talk’ because they are not pro- 
vided with facilities for expressing their 
thoughts and so are prevented from giving 
vent to their feelings through conversation. 
Whichever the cause, the result is repres- 
sion, which inevitably leads to depression. 
“The 


country is going through a depression.’ Is 


It is generally said these days, 
it not possible that this is due to repression 
through the curtailment of talking facili- 
ties? Is not the cure expression?” 

* * * * 

“Business contacts have been disrupted 
through the discharging or laying off of 
traveling salesmen who have maintained 
these contacts for years. These contacts 
can be reestablished economically through 
the telephone—old customers can be held 
and new ones obtained by talk. 

This will react on the whole business 
structure. Men who are depressed can be 
aroused by being allowed to talk to other 
men. Business can be revived by talk. 

And there’s the home life, the family re- 
lationships. Much depends upon the home 
atmosphere. And the home atmosphere de- 
pends upon the mental attitude of the home 
maker! Has she been cut off from her 
relatives and friends through lack of tele- 
phone service? If so, she is repressed and 
depressed, and she passes her depression on 
to the money earners of the family. Let 
her talk! 

Enough said? Then let us call the na- 
tion to talk. Let us set May 1 as the begin- 


ning of a movement 
the _ telephone 
companies to arouse 
the nation to business 
activity and a re- 
newal of so¢ial relations through the re- 
vival of the use of the telephone locally 
and to distant points. 
a * * * 

“The shrinkage financially sustained by 
the telephone industry during 1931 was 
mainly in connection with toll business. The 
Independent and Bell Class A companies, 
combined, operate about 17,000,000 stations. 
The decrease during 1931 from 1930 re- 
ceipts from subscribers’ station revenues 
by these A companies was $8,105,000. The 
decrease in receipts from toll business was 
$23,518,719. 

The decrease in toll business during 1931 
represented about 75 per cent of the total 
decrease of revenue. The B, C and D com- 
panies have been similarly affected. 

There has been a loss in stations, since 
January 1, almost equal to the total loss 
for the whole of last year. One cause for 
the discontinuance of stations has been the 
decision to stop using tolls. A renewed in- 
terest in the use of tolls will bring a de- 
mand for the reinstallation of many tele- 
phones. 

* * * * 

“We very successfully maintained our 
prestige last year through the enthusiastic 
sales effort of our employes. We should 
call upon these employes again; and this 
time to sell toll service (and of course 
stations too). 

The employe who was not successful in 


selling stations last year may. be the very 
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one to sell toll service this year. The traf- 
fic employes especially have a definite in- 
terest in tolls and can talk toll service, 
since they understand it so well. 

“So let us organize ourselves again this 
year. We demonstrated last year that by 
our own efforts we could hold the tele- 
phone business. We know we can revive it 
and at the same time greatly stimulate all 
business by the same sort of an active cam- 
paign. But let us concentrate this spring 
on toll service. 

Every company should have an intensive 
study made of every subscriber’s toll needs, 
his family relationship, where all the mem- 
bers of his family live, his business rela- 
tionship, with whom he does business, to 
whom he used to talk, to whom he should 
be talking. 

This information should be passed on to 
the company operating where the other 
members of the subscriber’s family live— 
who should talk to your subscriber and 
what business concerns should talk to him. 
This is our chance for a great cooperative 
effort throughout the industry for an in- 
tensive toll campaign. 

Let us call the Nation to talk!” 
Telegraph Competition. 

In these days of strenuous competition 
for business even telephone companies are 
realizing that they are not immune from 
the rivalry of others seeking the dollar 


paid for communication service. 


TELEPHONY 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Wisconsin State Telephone . Associa- 
tion, Loraine Hotel, Madison, April 26, 
27 and 28. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Southern District, Bristol, 
Tenn., General Shelby Hotel, May 4, 5 
and 6. 

Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapelis, May 11 and 12. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 17, 18 and 19. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Jamestown Hotel, James- 
town, May 26 and 27. 

North Dakota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Powers, Fargo, May 26 and 27. 





ES LT ATT 


The Chicago office of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. has sent a form letter to 
the office managers of business concerns 
advising them to “cut long distance tele- 
phone costs in 1932 by a greater use of 
telegrams.” 

As an argument for choosing the tele- 
graph instead of the telephone for busi- 
ness messages, the cost of each service be- 
tween Chicago and 17 other cities is listed, 
and the figures are so presented as to show 
a material saving in using a 25-word day 
telegram and a 10-word answer instead of 
a three-minute telephone conversation. 

One instance, out of the 17 examples 


Ohio Convention Stresses 


Spirit of Friendliness Prevalent Throughout Ohio Convention—Sessions 
Largely Attended—Feature of Program Was Talk By Dr. Thos. A. Watson, 
Builder of First Telephone—Addresses of Exceptional Merit Presented 


Those who attended the annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, on April 12 and 13, returned 
to their homes with the spirit expressed in 
the slogan, “Make 1932 a Good Year,” 
impressed upon their minds. The two-day 
meeting drew a good attendance. The final 
registration figure of 1,121, although less 
than last year’s figure, was considered by 
the officers an excellent attendance in view 
of existing conditions. 

A marked characteristic of the meeting 
was the unusually friendly spirit which 
prevailed. It is said that “Adversity 
makes friendships,” and although Ohio 
has had its share of adversity in telephone 
matters, a spirit of conservative optimism 
pervaded the entire convention, in addition 





By Stanley R. Edwards 


to the good fellowship so much in evi- 
dence. 

The various speakers discussed matters 
which had a most pertinent bearing on 
present conditions and gave many helpful 
suggestions for making 1932 a good year. 
The sessions were more largely attended 
than in previous years and close attention 
was paid to the remarks of every speaker. 

The feature of the program was the ad- 
dress of Dr. Thos. A. Watson on Wednes- 
day morning, April 13. Everyone in the 
large audience received a genuine thrill as 
some of the incidents which occurred in 
the early days of the telephone were re- 
lated by the man who not only built the 
world’s first telephone but also was the 
first to hear speech transmitted electrically. 
It was an occasion that will not soon be 
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cited, asserts that a telephone message to 
Boston would cost $4, while the telegram 
and 10-word reply would cost but $1.55. 

Of course, the average business man un- 
derstands that in most cases a three-minute 
telephone conversation—direct contact with 
his party—is infinitely more satisfactory 
and conclusive than the exchange of tele- 
grams, even though the latter results in a 
written record. 

The telegraph company’s circular em- 
phasizes “speedy transmission,” “no lost 
time in waiting for connections,” ‘“mini- 
mum of effort,” and “elimination of mis- 
understandings,” but all unprejudiced judges 
—and especially the business man-patron— 
will say all these advantages belong to the 
telephone message. 


However, this action on the part of the 
Western Union shows how vigorously the 
telegraph is competing with the long dis- 
tance telephone, and indicates that tele- 
phone companies need to make an equally 
aggressive campaign for business to pro- 
tect their toll revenues. 

At the Western Union’s annual meeting 
on April 13, President Carlton told his 
stockholders that the telephone and air 
mail competition had cut into the telegraph 
company’s receipts very seriously. He in- 
timated that a consolidation might be ef- 
fected with 
order to solve the difficulties, but declined 


some other corporation in 


to go into details at the present time. 


Cooperation 


forgotten by those who had the privilege 
of hearing Dr. Watson. 

The annual traffic conference which was 
held Wednesday afternoon, April 13, was 
very largely attended and many excellent 
papers were presented. The conference 
was opened by Mrs. Grace Peltier, of 
Bellevue, traveling chief operator, North- 
ern Ohio Telephone Co. It was closed 
with a question box conducted by Mrs. 
Sadie Dershmer, of Warren, chief oper- 
ator, Warren Telephone Co. 

Directors were elected on the afternoon 
of the first day as follows: 

Wm. C. Henry, Bellevue, general man- 
ager, Northern Ohio Telephone (o.; 
Frank L. McKinney, Columbus; C. L. 
Jones, Athens, secretary and general man- 
ager, Athens Home Telephone Co.; E. G. 
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Miller, Warren, general manager, Warren 
Telephone Co.; and E. G. Morgan, Eaton, 
division superintendent, United Telephone 
Companies. Mr. Henry and Mr. Morgan 
are new members of the board, the others 
being reelected. 

At the organization meeting of the direc- 
tors on April 13, the officers were re- 
elected as follows: President, Herman E. 
Hageman, of Lorain, treasurer of the 
Lorain Telephone Co.; vice-president, W. 
L. Cary, of Newark, president of the 
Newark Telephone Co.; and secretary- 
treasurer, Frank L. McKinney, of Co- 
lumbus. 

About 2:00 o’clock Tuesday afternoon, 
April 12, President Herman E. Hageman, 
of Lorain, called the first session to order. 
The addresses of welcome, in the absence 
of Mayor Worley, were delivered by W. H. 
Beatty on behalf of the city and by 
Charles Nixon, president of the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce. The response to 
the welcoming addresses was made by 
Earle Lutz, of Circleville, general manager, 
Citizens Telephone Co. 

President Hageman’s Address. 

In his annual address President Hage- 
man analyzed the present conditions and 
discussed the situations and problems 
which confront the companies. In _ his 
opinion the low point of the depression has 
passed and in a few months the compa- 
nies will be meeting an increased demand 
for telephone service. In his 
President Hageman said: 

“My report differs in many ways from 
the reports that have been made by my 
predecessors during the past ten years. 
These have been privileged to tell you of 
continuous and rather amazing progress 
on the part of our industry during their 
terms in office. 

Since my own election as president, we 
have seen the general economic condition 
of our country become progressively worse 
and worse. When we met in this room 
last year, we had just been advised by 
many outstanding national leaders that the 
bottom of the depression had been reached ; 
that prosperity was just around the cor- 
ner; and that security and commodity 
prices had been liquidated to death. 

Throughout the past 12 months, condi- 
tions have been such that it has not been 
possible for our companies to record a 
gain in telephones, an increase in toll busi- 
ness, or a substantial expansion in any 
direction. In fact, I think we have done 
a miraculously fine job in holding our own 
as well as we have. 

This report must, therefore, be devoted 
to an analysis of the manner in which our 
companies and our association have carried 
on in the face of adverse economic con- 
ditions, and of the ways in which we have 
managed our affairs during a time of de- 
clining markets for everything, including 
our own services. 

At the outset I want to congratulate 
most of you upon the intelligent manner 


address, 
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in which you have gone to work to meet 
a new and strange condition in your busi- 
ness. I honestly feel that the telephone 
industry has kept the faith with its sub- 
scribers, its employes, its stockholders and 
its government. 

It is difficult for those persons who bear 
only the relationship of customers to our 
companies, to obtain a true picture of our 
operations. While some companies have 
labored earnestly to educate the mass of 

















In His Annual Address Before the Ohio 
Convention, President Hageman Encour- 
aged the Telephone Men, Expressing His 
Belief That the Low Point of the Depres- 
sion Has Passed, and That More Tele- 
phones Will Be Used in a Few Months. 


their subscribers as to some of the details 
of our business, there is actually only a 
scant handful of persons who are fully 
aware of the enormous responsibilities that 
we carry from day to day, and of the vital 
part that our companies play in maintain- 
ing even the present reduced volume of 
business throughout the country. 

We are still involved in a world-wide 
depression. Unlike most businesses, we 
cannot cut our inventory to conform to a 
lessened demand, nor can we reduce our 
expenses in proportion. Our plants must 
always be maintained, in good times and 
in bad times, to care for a peak load. The 
facilities that we provided during 1928, 
1929 and 1930 to take care of normal 
development for a reasonable period of 
time, are installed and ready to serve. 

In this depression nearly every company 
finds that it has from a few hundred dol- 
lars to in excess of $1,000,000 in idle 
equipment. The larger companies, of 
course, have the larger amount idle. This 
equipment must be maintained and kept 
in an operating condition with a greatly 
curtailed income. 

We find now that our rate schedules in 
the past were entirely inadequate, because 
the income should have been sufficient in 
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the early years of the life of that equip- 
ment to pay not only the interest on the 
investment but also to provide for a high 
rate of depreciation. Many companies are 
finding that it is impossible to maintain 
the proper depreciation rate for later 
equipment and still pay the interest charges 
on the investment. 
Revenues from New Sources. 

“Your officers have endeavored to de- 
vise means of keeping up the revenues of 
the Independent companies. While we do 
not have. anything tangible to offer now, 
considerable progress is being made. In 
the summer of 1931 we had several con- 
ferences with the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. with reference to a contract for the 
handling of telegrams. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made on the negotiations, 
and now an agency agreement has been 
prepared which is acceptable to some of 
the Independent companies. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., through the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
has presented a proposition on the opera- 
tion of teletype machines which, from a 
revenue standpoint, is far from satisfac- 
tory to Independent telephone companies. 

It is a time when every Independent 
company should become more closely af- 
filiated not only with this association but 
also with every other Independent com- 
pany; and steps should be taken by those 
companies to establish a much closer 
working agreement with Independent tele- 
phone manufacturers than they have had 
in the past few years, and to assure those 
manufacturers that they will purchase 
teletype machines and other modern equip- 
ment if they will develop machines and 
equipment that will operate satisfactorily. 

It appears now as though this will be 
necessary, because we are in the same 
position relative to this equipment as we 
were back in 1900 relative to telephone 
equipment. 

Your officers also recommend that as 
soon as machines can be developed, ar- 
rangements be made by adjoining tele- 
phone companies for the erection of the 
necessary circuits to operate these ma- 
chines between Independent companies and 
to work out a schedule of mileage rates 
for those companies that furnish the cir- 
cuits but do not collect any of the revenue. 

Rates and Station Losses. 

“There has been some agitation for re- 
duced telephone rates, but so far, the com- 
panies have answered these complaining 
subscribers in a most satisfactory manner. 
The truth in every instance has been that 
Independent rates are too low now. A 
reduction of 25 cents per month on a tele- 
phone system with 10,000 telephones would 
mean a reduction of $30,000 in income. 
This is more than any company of that 
size put into its surplus account in the most 
prosperous year of its history, and during 
the past two years the losses have been 
sufficient to wipe out any surplus they may 
have been able to create. 
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Only About One-half of the Large Number of 
hich Followed Was Greatly Enjoyed by Everyone. 


at the Convention of the Ohio Independent Telephone Association Was Most Successful. 


The Annual Banquet on Wednesday Evening, April 13, 


Telephone People Present Is Shown in This Photograph. The Dancing W 
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We realize it is quite difficult to explain 
to a farmer who is receiving 37 per cent 
less for his produce than he did in 1914 
for the same produce, that our rates are 
fair; and yet if your rates are reduced, 
it will mean that you will lose your in- 
vestment, because 95 per cent of all the 
equipment you have was purchased for 
the convenience of your customers at high 
prices. 

A great many of the smaller plants in 
the state have been sold to larger units 
because they could not operate at the rates 
they were receiving. The larger units 
have improved the service and in many 
instances raised the rates slightly; and 
now they realize that they cannot operate 
at a profit, even though they have reduced 
operating expenses to the lowest possible 
point. 

A survey reveals that the greatest loss 
in stations has come in localities where 
rates are the lowest, and the least loss in 
localities where rates are much higher. 
This is due to the fact that a superior 
service is being rendered by the larger 
companies. 

Bell rates are from 30 to 35 per cent 
higher than Independent rates; and taking 
the state as a whole the Bell company has 
had less loss in stations than Independent 
companies. It would appear from these 
facts that service is the important con- 
sideration and that every effort should be 
made to rebuild the plants in a manner to 
render a much better service. 


Legislative Burdens. 

“Your officers have also kept in close 
touch with the legislature while it was in 
session. By keeping the companies in- 
formed about the various taxation bills 
presented in the legislature, they prevented 
an increase in the excise tax of 4 per cent. 

Since the general meeting of the legisla- 
ture the governor called a special session 
to provide relief funds. All of this bur- 
den has been thrown onto the utilities of 
this state by increasing the excise tax |! 
per cent. The sad part about this legisla 
tion is that practically all of this additional 
tax will have to be saved from wages to 
employes, because it will be difficult to 
increase rates at this time to produce the 
additional tax money. 

During the year, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued Order No. 14700 
with reference to depreciation. 

A committee has been appointed te 
make a thorough study of this order and 
also to advise the companies about what 
must be done to comply with it. The ad- 
vance information is that it will be neces- 
sary for each company to make an engi- 
neering study of its property to substan- 
tiate its figures, and that the cost of 
bookkeeping and accounting in, the future 
will be much greater than it has been in 
the past. Due to the hard times, in C0- 
operation with the national association wé 
had the filing date postponed to August 1, 
1933, and effective date to January 1, 1934. 
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We feel that in many respects this 
order will be a good thing, because it will 
point out very explicitly that present rate 
structures are inadequate. 

Present Problems and Conditions. 

“On the other hand, a large number of 
companies feel that this is not an oppor- 
tune time to throw this additional expense 
on the companies, because in many parts 
of the state the law of diminishing returns 
is working quite effectively at this time. 

The income of the great mass of the 
people has been cut to such an extent that 
an increase in telephone rates to take care 
of this increased: expense would be quite 
unpopular. They are not only opposed to 
the direct expenditure they would be com- 
pelled to make, but also to the expense the 
government is making to administer this 
order, because in the end the taxpayers 
will have to pay this expense. 

The Independent companies are largely 
owned by the people in the territories in 
which they operate. Naturally they have 
practised the greatest economy in the op- 
eration of telephone systems, and the own- 
ers are interested in seeing the tax-spend- 
ing authorities practice equal economy in 
the operation of government. Some feel 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should, issue an order relieving itself of 
the jurisdiction over local Independent 
companies. No doubt the directors of this 
association will give this view considera- 
tion. 

While there is considerable merit in this 
argument, the fact remains, however, that 
the order has been issued and must be 

















W. L. Cary, President of the Newark Tele— 
Phone Co., Was Reelected Vice-President 
of the Ohio Association. 


complied with; and we are particularly 
interested to have each company make a 
thorough study of its properties, and see 
to it that a sufficient amount is set aside 
each year to retire equipment when it be- 
comes obsolete or worn out. If this is not 
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done, you will run into difficulties in future 
years, 

The gratifying thing about the whole 
situation is that local investors in tele- 
phone properties are still holding on to 
their investment. They realize that it is 
much better to accept a safe investment 
that pays only 6 per cent than to take 
chances on New York stocks which have 
fluctuated in value so badly in the last 
two years and in many instances have re- 
duced their dividend payments or wiped 
them out entirely. 


The Immediate Future. 

“It is quite apparent to your officers and 
directors that the period that lies just 
ahead of us is going to be filled with 
stress and storm for all kinds of busi- 
nesses, our own included, and that a con- 
certed and most determined effort is going 
to be required of us if we are to survive 
in a healthy and unimpaired condition. 

As I speak to you, the United States of 
America’ can boast of having the finest 
system of communications that the world 
has ever known. The perfection of this 
system is delicately balanced. It can be 
completely demoralized in a comparatively 
short time. If fanaticism, or the madness 
of political, expediency, is permitted to 
dictate rate structures for even a short 
time, capital, labor and agriculture in this 
country will pay a terrible price. 

The low point of this depression, in my 
opinion, was reached the latter part of 
1931 and we are on the uptrend now. 
Credits will ease, commodity prices will 
rise; and in a few months we shall be 
meeting an increased demand for tele- 
phone servive. We must get these facts 
before the people if we are to succeed in 
maintaining our properties and keep faith 
with all of those who depend upon us for 
employment, for service and for a fair 
return upon the money they have invested. 

We must do it by getting right out 
among our people and making it plain to 
them that we are doing a very good job 
at a low cost. We will have to fight 
selfish and dishonest interests every step 
of the way. We will have to cooperate 
as companies and as individuals and work 
together as an association to a still greater 
degree than ever before. 

In the matter of taxation alone, you 
will be plucked like a fat goose, unless 
you take the time and trouble to raise 
such a_ serious disturbance among the 
voters in every locality, that tax spenders 
will not dare impose further unfair bur- 
dens upon your companies. You know, 
and I know, that all of these burdens are 
passed along to the telephone subscriber 
and the ultimate consumer. For some ob- 
scure reason, however, there are millions 
of persons who do not understand this. 

Once it becomes evident to the great 
mass of the public that, whenever the leg- 
islature increases the taxes of a public 
utility, it is simply increasing the levy 
which is collected from the entire mass of 
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our citizenship, such taxes will become 
unpopular. As the situation stands today 
we are just as much tax collectors as the 
county treasurer. The only difference is 
that when these taxes have to be collected 

















Frank L. McKinney, Columbus, Was Re- 
elected a Director of the Ohio Association 
and Retained as Secretary-Treasurer. 


by the telephone company, there are two 
separate bookkeeping and collection costs 
involved. 

I want to point out to you at this time 
the fact that your association during the 
past 12 months has rendered many special 
services to the individual companies which 
have proved of great value to the com- 
panies involved. 

Use of Association Urged. 

“Whenever your company has some un- 
usual problem, it would be well for you to 
write to your association and invite its 
cooperation toward finding a_ solution. 
Most of the things that will come up in 
the course of your operation have already 
bobbed up somewhere else and there is 
usually a fund of important information 
and precedent that is easily available. 

The program for this convention was 
prepared by your officers after consulting 
with a great many of our leading Inde- 
pendent telephone people. The subjects 
selected are those that were considered to 
be the most important and timely. I want 
to urge all of you to take an active and 
interested part in the discussions. 

There is not a man or a woman in this 
room charged with any degree of responsi- 
bility who cannot obtain a vast amount 
of benefit from these meetings. Visit the 
exhibits and examine the things that the 
manufacturers and jobbers have on dis- 
play. Make it a point to attend all of 
the business sessions and to ask questions 
as well as contribute your own experience 
to the general fund of helpful informa- 
tion. 
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In conclusion, I want to express my 
appreciation to all of you for the fine 
cooperation you have given me during the 
past year.” 

In his report as_ secretary-treasurer, 
Frank L. McKinney, of Columbus, de- 
clared the association has done a very sat- 
isfactory job and materially helped every 
member company in the state with its 
problems. 

“The problems faced in the past two 
years,” stated Mr. McKinney, “will be 
faced next year. The legislature next year 
will ask for more money than formerly, 
and it will have to be collected some- 
where. Inform your local people; you 
will need the goodwill of subscribers and 
employes and the active participation of 
your stockholders. Organize now to com- 
bat attacks which will start next January. 
If you are prosperous now and have a 
surplus, that will be taken from you if 
possible.” 


The financial report showed the associa- 
tion in excellent condition. 

Upon motion the report of the secretary- 
treasurer was adopted. 

Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines, lowa, 
secretary-treasurer, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, spoke on 
“The National Situation.” He stated that 
Congress is working on a revenue bill in 
hopes of balancing the budget. Two sug- 
gestions of taxes are of direct interest to 
telephone companies. 

The first was that a tax of 10 cents per 
month per telephone be levied. This sug- 
gestion, however, was not favorably re- 
ceived. 

The second suggestion was a revival of 
the war-time tax on toll messages begin- 
ning with a tax of five cents on messages 
of 14 cents to 49 cents, and a tax of 10 
cents to be placed on messages of 50 cents 
or more. 

Representatives of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association and of 
the Bell System pointed out that these are 
not luxury taxes and would reduce busi- 
ness. The tax of five cents on the low- 
priced messages would cut down the num- 
ber of messages. 

As a result of the arguments presented, 
the committee of the House raised the 
lower limit so as to have the tax of five 
cents apply to messages over 30 cents, and 
the tax of 10 cents to apply to messages 
over 50 cents. 

Mr. Deering expressed the opinion that 
the Senate is not likely to make any 
change in these figures. Experience, he 
stated, shows the tax could be collected 
easily during war times. Today, how- 
ever, conditions are different as people 
want to save in every way possible. 

The speaker mentioned some other taxes 
that might be slightly increased and which 
indirectly affect telephone companies. 
Among them are the taxes on stock trans- 
fers and automobiles. 

In referring to the postponement of the 
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dates for filing depreciation rates, as speci- 
fied in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s recent order, Mr. Deering stated the 
B and C companies will be put to a greater 
expense than the A companies. He said 
there was a possibility that the class C 
companies may be relieved of the respon- 
sibility of the order. 

Taking up the business situation, the 
speaker pointed out that year by year until 
last year, the industry has shown a growth 
of stations. In 1930, this growth was 
nearly at a standstill, there being an in- 

















Dr. Thomas A. Watson, Who Built the 
World’s First Telephone and Heard the 
First Words Transmitted Electrically, 
Thrilled the Ohio Convention at Columbus 
Last Week with His Address on the Events 
Leading to Telephone’s Invention. 


crease of only one-half of 1 per cent in 
stations. Last year there was a real loss 
in stations and in tolls. In the last few 
weeks, he said, the losses have pretty 
nearly stopped—a hopeful sign. 

Another hopeful sign is that in the past 
three weeks, bank failures have been very 
few. The automobile industry is spending 
money putting out automobiles and adver- 
tising them. If other industries show like 
faith and action, prosperity will soon start 
back. 

“The slowing up of our business,” Mr. 
Deering stated, “has given us time for 
study and _ introspection. Those who 
thought the telephone business depression- 
proof have changed their minds. It is 
hoped that false economy will not be prac- 
ticed as that will interfere with service.” 

Sales campaigns, the speaker stated, are 
making the people of telephone organiza- 
tions more and more sales-minded. He 
urged, emphasizing and selling toll service 
as that is a part of the Independent 
group’s service. 

“Revenue Building Campaigns’? was the 
subject interestingly discussed by Jack 
Knabb, of Rochester, N. Y., of the adver- 
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tising firm of Lyddon, Hanford & Froh- 
man Co. Mr. Knabb declared that it is 
of no use asking when 1929 business will 
return. There is no use waiting for it. 
“Get out in your plant, or along the road, 
and work for it,” he advocated. “A year 
ago at the Pennsylvania convention I 
urged that they combat politics, and now 
they are confronted with it.” 

He declared that the telephone men must 
meet the “dollar competition.” “You are 
not selling communication at the present 
time,” he declared. “You are selling rami- 
fications of it. No one is buying anything 
unless they can benefit from it.” He point- 
ed out the tendency to employ specialists 
in various lines and declared that, in tele- 
phone selling, specialists are needed. 

“You must be able to convince the pub- 
lic that you have a necessity,” he declared. 
“The majority of you have not done any- 
thing to convince people you are selling a 
necessity at the present time. You must 
sell present subscribers that the telephone 
is a necessity in order to stop take-outs. 
You have been too casual in your refer- 
ence to the telephone—its comfort, con- 
venience and social side. 


“Right now is the psychological time for 
every company to launch a sales campaign 
to get business. You cannot wait for it; 
you must go out and get it. Contact the 
people. 

How often have you talked telephones 
to people, contacted them, or asked them 
to buy service? It is impossible to con- 
tact everyone so you must use the mails.” 

The speaker stated there is plenty of 
room for employe campaigns despite vari- 
ous arguments. To illustrate, he pointed 
out that water above a dam is potential 
energy that can be converted into power. 
Water past the dam is useless. Machinery, 
however, must be used to convert the wa- 
ter above the dam into power. Employes 
correspond to this water. They have to be 
converted into sales power and proper 
tools and training given them. 


Mr. Knabb again emphasized that peo- 
ple want to know what they get out of 
a thing. He then pointed out that in 
national advertising in magazines in recent 
years the “fear” theme is utilized. He 
showed a number of newspaper advertise- 
ments in which the “fear” theme was in- 
troduced in a campaign of the Rochester 
Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y., three 
years ago. Most people are familiar with 
the tactics of insurance men in which the 
fear theme is utilized. They picture old 
age, when a man cannot work, and the 
education of children. Death is not men- 
tioned. 

The human interest angle was empha- 
sized by Mr. Knabb, who declared that the 
telephone companies have not driven their 
story home in a human interest way. He 
stated that appeal must be made to the 
women in order to get the telephone into 
the home. All types of advertising and 
literature must bear a human _ interest 
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phase, and he showed samples of this kind 
of literature and commented upon it. 

At the present time, the speaker stated 
the companies are selling three things: 
Protection, safety and security. In other 
words, they are selling insurance. Fire is 
one of the biggest dangers confronting 
the average housewife. 

The speaker then showed a series of 
newspaper advertisements based upon ar- 
guments raised against the telephone, and 
possible happenings in emergency cases. 
“We have had cases,” said he, “where peo- 
ple walked into the office at Rochester, 
N. Y., with advertisements which exactly 
pictured their situation.” 

In any type of promotional campaign, 
Mr. Knabb urged that it be worked out in 
a consistent manner. “Plan it out as a 
manufacturer does, over a period of time,” 
he advocated. “The majority of tele- 
phone companies have not planned their 
advertising campaigns over 60 days in ad- 
vance. Lay it out for at least one year. 

“The telephone business is a monopoly. 
Did it ever occur to you that people do 
not want to buy? There is an eternal 
fight for the dollar. The automobile men 
are spending $3,000,000 to sell automo- 
biles and that will take dollars from the 
telephone companies. Household equip- 
ment, office equipment men, etc., are like- 
wise competing for the dollar. Do you make 
the same amount of effort to sell a $30- 
a-year-telephone service as an office equip- 
ment man makes for a $30 sale?” 

“The telephone companies in 1932 must 
prove to themselves and to their public 
that the telephone is a real necessity,” he 
said in closing. 

President Hageman then called for nom- 
inations for directors from the floor. 
There were five thus nominated to take 
the places of the five whose terms expired. 
No others being suggested, the nomina- 
tions were closed. 

A motion was then made that the sec- 
retary cast a unanimous ballot for the 
election of the nominees and this was 
done. Their names have been previously 
given. There being no other business, the 
session adjourned. 

Story of World’s First Telephone. 

On Wednesday morning, April 13, the 
convention had the privilege of listening 
to an address by Dr. Thos. A. Watson, 
builder of the world’s first telephone. The 
session was opened at 10:15 by President 
Hageman, who stated that preceding Dr. 
Watson’s address, a talking picture would 
be shown. Dr. Watson in the talking pic- 
ture told of his connection with the inven- 
tion of the telephone and the years of ex- 
Per:menting which preceded its final ac- 
complishment. 

The recital of Dr. Watson’s association 
with Alexander Graham Bell was followed 
by the appearance of Dr. Watson who was 
introduced by President Hageman. 

In his opening words, Dr. Watson phi- 
losophied on the telephone and the fellow- 
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ship that is characteristic of telephone peo- 
ple. He emphasized the comparative short 
period between the making of the first tele- 
phone and the present development of the 
industry. 

His first visit to Columbus, Dr. Watson 
stated, was about five years after the in- 
vention of the telephone, and at that time 
he endeavored to sell the idea of a tele- 
phone exchange to Columbus business men. 
Evidently, his efforts bore fruit for the 
exchange was started the following year. 

Referring back to 60 years ago, Dr. 
Watson stated that electricity was used 
for few purposes in the 70's, principally 
for the telegraph and operation of bells. 
He entered an electric shop in Boston, 
Mass., as an apprentice to learn the electri- 
cal business, and to this shop in 1874 came 
Alexander Graham Bell to get help on the 
harmonic electric telegraph, which he had 
in mind, to send five or six messages over 
the same line. 
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While Bell was working on the tele- 
graph, Dr. Watson said, he was dreaming 
of the telephone. 

June 2, 1875, was a great day in telephone 
history for it was on that day that sound 
was transmitted electrically by means of a 
telegraph instrument. The sound of an 
accidental twanging of a spring by Watson 
went over the wire and was heard by Bell. 
Speech by telephone became a reality at 
that moment, for it was the first time in 
history that sound with its overtones had 
been transmitted electrically. 

Bell, with his training in sound, recog- 
nized what had happened, and gave Wat- 
son directions for making a telephone. This 
was completed the next day but sounds 
only were transmitted between the attic 
and the basement workshop; no words 
could be recognized. Bell and Watson 
worked on the telephone and auxiliary ap- 
paratus for nearly a year after, when the 

(Please turn to page 40.) 


What Operators Want to Know 


Operating Room Is Place of Business—Customers Judge Us by 
Our Conduct—Attitude of Operators Reflects Quality of Ser- 
vice—Business Etiquette Suggested for All Exchanges—No. 43 


By Mrs. MayME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


Is your operating room a place of busi- 
ness or a “social club?” Do you devote 
your time strictly to business, or do you 
use the company’s time for personal con- 
versation, “listening-in” on telephone con- 
versations and discussing the latest gossip? 

There’s a time for work and a time for 
play, and we should do our “playing” out- 
side of business hours. 

Addressing one another as “Miss” or 
“Mrs.” is good business etiquette. It is 
appreciated that in the small office it is 
more difficult to maintain a businesslike 
atmosphere. It frequently happens that 
operators in a small exchange have known 
each other for many years, perhaps even 
since childhood. They may have made 
“mud pies” together, attended the same 
school and Sunday school, and shared their 
childhood joys and sorrows. But taking 
all this into consideration, I still believe 
that we can and should observe business 
etiquette in the small office. 

Customers coming in to pay their tele- 
phone bill or to place a long distance call 
are very observing, and they will judge the 
service they receive by the atmosphere in 
the office and by the attitude of the em- 
ployes. If the customer finds the operators 
visiting or neglecting the service in any 
way, the first time he has to wait for an 
answer to his call, this picture will come to 
his. mind, and he will be cross and 
impatient. 

Whereas, if he finds the operators 
attending strictly to business, attentive and 
alert to answer the first signal that appears, 


this picture will also come before his vision 

and he will be satisfied to wait patiently 

because he will know that the delay is not 
due to carelessness or inattention on the 
part of the operator. 

Addressing one another as “Miss” or 
“Mrs.” in preference to “Jen” or “Min” is 
just a small link in the chain of business 
etiquette which creates a_ businesslike 
atmosphere. 

Customers, calling at your office, should 
be greeted in a friendly manner. Pass the 
time of day and exchange a few pleas- 
antries, but avoid long conversations. 

If you have not already done so, may I 
suggest that you adopt and follow business 
etiquette in your office? It may seem awk- 
ward at first, but in a short time you will 
appreciate its advantages and I am sure 
you will also find that this practice will 
meet with the approval of your manager 
and your customers. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Should an attempt be made on an 
appointment call at once, regardless as 
to what time it is placed? 

2. How long may a personal call be held 
for completion after a report has been 
received ? 

3. In a small office should girls address 
one another as “Miss” or by their given 
name? 

4. What is a PBX operator? 

5. Should we complete toll connections 
with the key open? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 51. 








Transmission in the Telephone Plant 


Discussion of Problems in Magneto Exchanges Which Concern Transmission 
Performance of Equipment—Part V, Preventive Maintenance— Illustrated 
Address Before the Annual Convention of Minnesota Telephone Association 


By H. B. Nelson, 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The problem of maintaining good tele- 
phone transmission on .rural lines presents 
one of the most difficult problems that is 
to be met in the telephone industry. This 
problem is really economical as well as 
technical. 

In the rural districts the subscribers’ 
stations are mostly scattered over a wide, 
sparsely-settled territory which would re- 
quire an enormous investment in outside 
plant to furnish high grade individual line 
service to each subscriber. 

At first the rural patron only desired 
connection between himself, and his neigh- 
bor, and the local exchange. To meet the 
original service requirements, long grounded 
lines on which as many as 25 or 30 sub- 
scribers were grouped, were built in many 
parts of the country. On such lines the 
transmission was generally poor and the 
limits of satisfactory transmission were 
often passed in the immediate exchange 
area. 

With the expanding of the telephone in- 
dustry and more general use of toll lines, 
the rural subscriber soon realized this 
transmission handicap and, as a result, the 
use of toll by rural subscribers was limited 
to calls placed directly from the central 
office booth. 

Grounded lines, because of crosstalk and 
noise from ground currents, and because of 
the difficulty of obtaining good grounds— 
all of which are beyond the control of the 
telephone industry—are an unsatisfactory 
means of providing telephone service. To 
overcome these difficulties, metallic circuits, 
properly transposed, should be used. 

The transposing scheme varies in every 
case according to the local conditions and 
requires an engineering study to meet the 
requirements of each route. 

Lines on which too many subscribers are 
placed are also responsible for poor trans- 
mission. 

This is true because each bridged bell on 
the line causes an added loss of 0.5 db. A 
circuit with 15 subscribers would, there- 
fore, have a loss of 7.5 db. in addition to 
the loss caused by the length of the live 
wire. 

On heavily-loaded lines of this type 
where all the bells ring when any sub- 
scriber is called, it is the practice of many 
of the subscribers to listen in on their 
neighbor’s call. This cuts down the volume 
of transmission to such an extent that it is 
often impossible to carry on a satisfactory 
conversation. 

As an example, a business man may have 





1. A definite program of pre- 
ventive maintenance in each ex- 
change and toll area. 

2. A complete portable trans- 
mission testing laboratory with a 
trained personnel for checking 
transmission results in each dis- 
trict. 

3. Poor transmission routines. 











Fig. 44. Definite Steps Employed by North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to Establish 
and Maintain a Standard Grade of Service. 


called a subscriber on a heavily-loaded line 
and has just started a conversation in which 
the volume of speech intensity is satisfac- 
tory. A neighbor on the same line, hearing 
the ring, lifts his receiver and listens-in. 
This may cause a drop in the volume of 
speech intensity of 6 db. Should six sub- 
scribers on this line listen-in the drop in 
the volume of speech intensity might reach 
27 db. 

When such a loss is added to the normal 
line loss, the volume of speech intensity 
falls below audible limits, which results in 
confusion and often an abandoned call. 

Many rural companies have installed con- 
densers in the receiver circuits of their 
farm telephones, thinking to overcome the 
bridged loss. Such a condenser does make 
it easier to ring through on the line when 
a receiver is removed from the hook, but 
no appreciable improvement is made in the 
transmission. As a maiter of fact, the 
condenser causes a slight loss at the sta- 
tions that are so equipped. 

To meet this condition of heavily-loaded 


lines, telephone men have several courses 
open to them: 

First, they should never miss the oppor- 
tunity to discourage the practice of listen- 
ing-in by pointing out to the subscribers the 
effect on their own calls when others 
listen-in on them. 

Second, by improving the overall trans- 
mission of their circuits. This could be 
done by using copper wire in place of the 
iron wire although the cost of such a pro- 
cedure should be considered. 

Another solution of the problem would 
be to string in additional circuits and re- 
arrange the load so that no line would have 
more than eight subscribers on it. This 
would not only increase the talking eff- 
ciency by reducing the number of bridged 
stations but would lessen the chances of 
the number of stations that could listen-in 
on a conversation. This has been done in 
a number of exchanges and has greatly 
improved the service. 

High-grade maintenance is especially 
necessary on rural lines, in order to pre- 
serve good transmission. Many troubles, 
such as tree grounds or high-resistance 
joints, will not only produce high trans- 
mission losses but are likely to result in 
noise which is detrimental to good trans- 
mission. 

It is, therefore, necessary when making 
emergency repairs in broken wire that the 
splicing should be done in the most ap- 
proved manner and that all slack be pulled 
from the broken conductors. The leads 
should be kept clear of trees and broken 
or missing insulators promptly replaced. 

Preventive maintenance in the form of a 
general patrol should be made each year 




















Fig. 45. Truck In Which Is Mounted Transmission Testing Equipment, and One 
Crews Engaged in This Work. 
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Transmission main- 
tenance covers pretty 
nearly the entire 
maintenance field, for 
practically any trouble 
in the telephone plant 
is likely, 
later, to cause trans- 
mission trouble. 


sooner or 


In the local plant, 
especially, transmis- 
sion maintenance is 
largely a matter of 
preventive mainte- 
nance because of the 
possibilities of fairly 
substantial troubles 
existing on a subscrib- 
er’s line, which will 
cause complaints on 
toll service, but which 
cannot be readily 
traced to the subscrib- 
er’s line on which the 
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Fig. 46. View of the Interior of the Transmission Testing Truck, 
Showing Complete Testing Equipment. 


on all rural lines. The patrol should cover 
the entire open-wire line from the cable 
terminal to the end of the open-wire cir- 
At that time defective poles can be 
replaced, reinforced or reset, slack guys 
and open wire pulled up, defective cross- 
arms and pins replaced and the heavy tree 
trimming done. 


cuits. 


Experience has shown that when such a 
yearly patrol is not carried out the ac- 
cumulation of defects soon gets the lines 
in such a poor condition that reliable serv- 
ice cannot be maintained and that, when 
winter storms occur, the service is cut off 
when it is most needed. 

Let us consider now what must be done 
to establish and maintain satisfactory serv- 
ice in the state of Minnesota. As you will 
reinember, we stated previously that the 
number of stations in the state is divided 
about evenly between connecting and serv- 
ice station companies and our company. 
It can be seen, therefore, that the problem 
is a joint one and can only be accom- 
plished by close cooperation. 

This problem naturally divides itself 
First the design of the 
plant, and second its maintenance. From 
the standpoint of design our efforts are 


nto two parts: 


generally limited to projects where new ex- 
tensions or minor rebuilding jobs are to be 
undertaken. 

When plant additions or replacements are 
engineered, very careful consideration 
should be given to the type of plant to be 
Placed. If technical advice is required on 
the subject, do not hesitate to get the best 
advice, for it will be found to be the 
cheapest in the long run. 

Transmission tests of new central office 
equipment should be made. It is our ex- 
Perience that the amount of trouble de- 
tected and cleared by such tests more than 


Justihes the expense. 


trouble actually is lo- 
cated. 

If we wait until the 
plant becomes so bad that subscribers com- 
plain about transmission, we are letting the 
service deteriorate far below the service 
standards, which we should attempt to 
maintain. 

I should like to explain to you the defi- 
nite steps that our company has taken to 
establish and maintain this standard grade 
territory. 


of universal service in_ its 
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First of all, at each exchange a definite 
program of preventive maintenance has 
been established, Fig. 44. This program 
sets up a definite routine of inspection for 
all classes of plant and provides the neces- 
sary arrangement for quickly clearing up 
the unfavorable conditions that are found. 

This work has resulted in reducing sub- 
scribers’ reports to a minimum and has 
improved public relations. It has been our 
experience that such a program actually 
lowers the cost of maintaining the plant 
because it plans the work on a year-around 
level basis and prevents costly trouble 
peaks during storm periods. 

Second, each district has a transmission 
testing crew which is provided with a com- 
plete set of testing equipment, conveniently 
mounted in a truck. Figs. 45 and 46 show 
one of the trucks and the testing crew en- 
gaged in this work. Such a truck and the 
testing equipment represents an investment 
of about $7,200. This equipment is capable 
of detecting any hidden defects that might 
affect transmission in the lines or equip- 
ment and a regular periodic test is being 
conducted at all of our exchanges. 

The necessity of making transmission 
tests at all exchanges has been proved re- 
peatedly by the number of hidden defects 
which they have been able to locate and 
clear. 

This equipment and personnel is avail- 
able to all of our connecting companies. 
Its use can be obtained at a nominal cost 
by applying to our commercial representa- 
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Fig. 47. Front and Back of a Poor Transmission Report Slip. The Proper Filling Out of 
This Report Is An Important Step in the Routine of Improving Transmission. 
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tive in your territory or through the secre- 
tary of the telephone association. 

The testers who operate this equipment 
are men of wide maintenance experience 
and are in a position to assist you in any 
of your maintenance problems. Our local 
wire chiefs and managers will at all 
times be willing to cooperate and assist 
the connecting companies with their 
problems. 

The third step in the improved transmis- 
sion program is known as the poor trans- 
mission routine. Under this routine the 
outward toll operators at the toll centers 
fill out a poor transmission ticket, a sample 
of which is shown in Fig. 47, whenever 
unsatisfactory transmission conditions are 
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encountered. As will be noted, the ticket 
provides a space for recording all of the 
lines and equipment used on a_ built-up 
connection. 

Briefly, this practice permits a thorough 
investigation of the circuits and equipment 
involved in the connection and provides the 
information necessary for determining 
remedial measures. 

Many of you have, no doubt, been asked 
to cooperate in investigating individual 
cases and the thoroughness of your in- 
vestigation in such cases may often give 
the necessary facts that will lead to im- 
proved toll service in your exchange area. 

You are all interested, I am sure, in 
creating the best public opinion towards 
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the telephone industry; and I know of no 
better means of producing this good opin- 
ion than by furnishing good telephone 
transmission, because in the end that is 
what we are selling. 

In closing, let me again emphasize the 
fact that the telephone business in this 
state is a joint responsibility between the 
connecting companies and our company, 
particularly in the matter of transmission 
design and maintenance in our respective 
plants. And to the extent that we can get to- 
gether and work these problems out jointly 
will depend our ability to create the satis- 
factory telephone service that should be 
the ideal toward which we all must strive. 

(End of Concluding Installment.) 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations Pertinent and Otherwise on the 
Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Good Bye, Old Winter. 
I love to wander in the woodland 
As the sap starts in the spring; 
When all the buds are bustin’ 
And the birds from Southland wing. 


With winter going off the stage 
And springtime starting in, 

Seems like Nature gives some signal 
For the music to begin. 


Sparklin’ brooks a runnin’, 

Breeze a whisperin’ low; 
Murmuring “Good bye, Old Winter, 
Glad to see you go.” 


On every limb a love scene; 
Happy couples crooning low; 
Glad the winter’s over, 

Glad to see it go. 


Blackbird in the cornfield, 
Bull frog in the marsh, 
Robins in the treetops, 
Jaybirds loud and harsh. 


Chitterin’ of the chipmunk, 
Cawin’ of the crow; 

Glad the winter’s over, 
Glad to see it go. 


Gray squirrel in the oak tree, 
Wild duck in the slough, 
Old big hawk—sky-sailin’— 
Glad the winter’s through. 


Flowers in the forest, 
Peeping through the snow, 
Nod farewell to winter; 
Glad to see it go. 


Softly come spring raindrops falling, 
Time to quit the show, 

So, good-bye to you, Old Winter ; 
Glad to see you go. 


We are all glad to see the seasons 
change, for it is inherent in humans to 
want to change constantly. A country 
where there would be no change in the 
seasons at all would be pretty monotonous, 
just as it would get to be rather of a 
sameness and boresome if we, in the tele- 
phone field, never had any setbacks but 
experienced a continuous performance of 
profits and prosperity. We would get 
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careless and no doubt a trifle arrogant in 
our fixed belief that nothing could hurt 
our business. 

We will soon have to be in the midst of 
activities in the spring weather and have 
our hands full repairing the ravages of 
the winter’s storms and frosts. However, 
we generally welcome activity after we 
have been cooped up all winter, as we are 
here in the northern states, and will feel 
a little more optimistic when we can get 
out of doors and face to face with things 
once more. 


We have a great many problems to face 
every spring, but this season we will have 
even more than the usual number. Political 
activities, which are in full swing this year, 
will muddy up the stream of public rela- 
tions, and we will have to use very strong 
efforts indeed if we are to hold our own. 
With commodity prices constantly going 
down and taxes continually going up, we 
are being caught between the wheels and 
the brakes. 

The worst feature, however, is that un- 
employment results still have to be paid 
for in lost ability to buy the farmer’s 
produce at a price which will give him an 
existing wage. It is a hard thing to con- 
vince the farmer that we should continue 
at a level where we are making a fair rate 
of return when he is losing, and is bound 
to continue to lose, money every way he 
moves. 

The tax situation, too, has a damping 
effect on all business, and we will have to 
do a lot of explaining when we are com- 
pelled to collect the tax on telephone mes- 
sages for the government. I am not trying 
to paint a dismal picture showing neither 
hope nor benefits ahead. None of us should 
be blinded by acute optimism nor try to kid 
ourselves, but should know the job which 
we must carry through and then approach 
it from the best angle possible. 


There is a way out, just as there always 
has been; but like getting rid of the itch, 
it is a slow process and not altogether a 
pleasant one. Telephone associations every- 
where are helping to find the way by point- 
ing out methods and giving information as 
to the securing of advertising matter and 
statistics with which to inform the patron— 
especially the rural—of the real values of 
a telephone in stressful times such as we 
are now having. 


“The Telephone Does It Cheaper” should 
be a slogan which should be brought home 
to every rural patron. It is short, easily 
remembered and true. The telephone is 
the cheapest servant that the farmer can 
get and one of the best. 


It costs him on an average of only five 
cents a day; the price of one very ordinary 
cigar, half a can of smoking tobacco, or a 
quart of gasoline, if you wish comparisons. 
The cigar may make him sick, the tobacco 
in his pipe may set his barn afire, or the 
gasoline may furnish motive power on a 
foolish errand and run him into the ditch; 
but the dependable telephone will enable 
him to call the doctor for his sickness, the 
fire department to save his barn or the 
wrecking crew to pull him out of the ditch. 

The telephone service is not all but it is 
a very important part of the modern-day 
system and its loss disrupts orderly con- 
duct of business as few other things can 
do. 

As to our furnishing it cheaper than we 
have been doing, that seems a remote pos- 
sibility with the eye of the taxing powers 
on us as it is. We have to run our business 
with highly specialized employes in their 
various departments, and it is hard to see 
how we can give the service to which they 
have been accustomed with unaccustomed 
help. 

ApHorisM: It’s joyful to dance but de- 
pressing to pay the fiddler. 
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Cooperation an Index to Good 
Employe Relations. 
By L. M. Harrincton. 

It has been said that a utility is judged 
by its employes and that so far as the 
public is concerned, the employes are the 
utility. Just why, then, a public utility 
company should enjoy and encourage good 
employe relations is a question worthy the 
consideration of any concern or employer. 

The more thought we give to the con- 
sideration of it, the more we are struck 
by the multiplicity of the relations sur- 
rounding us. We have some relations, 
business relations, spiritual relations, public 
relations, and a host of 
which is employe relations. 

There have at various times been dis- 
cussions on public relations. Among the 
facts brought out is the point that good 
public relations depend to a great extent 
on the employe on the one side and the 
employer on the other. So in order to 
properly function in the matter of public 
relations, it is necessary to have good em- 
ploye relations and a spirit of cooperation. 

I presume that success is the ultimate 
goal of everyone, but how can there be a 
measure of success if there is dislike or a 
spirit of indifference? Someone has said 
that a man cannot be expected to give him- 
self wholly; that one may succeed but he 
can not hope to succeed until he has de- 
veloped a spirit of cooperation. 

A man who is untrue to his ideals or his 
work is as much a traitor to himself as a 
man who is untrue to his country, is a 
traitor. One becomes untrue when one 
feels that the work he is doing can be 
slighted over; when down in a corner of 
the heart there is a feeling that one is not 
appreciated and that the grade of work 
turned out is unimportant. 

I believe it was Lincoln who said that 
“any work worth doing is worth doing 
well.” It is quite as important that a pole 
hole be properly dug, as it is that the cost 
be entered on the books. Just as impor- 
tant that a report be made correctly and 
promptly, as it is that a stamp be placed 
on the envelope that carries the report. 

It is necessary that a telephone be prop- 
erly installed, the cable properly spliced, 
the main frame equipment be properly 
placed, and the switchboard properly con- 
nected after it is properly built. Up to 
this point we have a perfect machine, but 
if an operator in a moment of human 
weakness fails to do her share, our work 
avails nothing. 

It is also quite necessary that a spirit of 
cooperation exist in order to conserve 
effort. Effort has its inception in the in- 
dividual and is directly proportional to 
one’s enthusiasm. The more enthusiastic 


others, among 


one becomes, the greater the effort along 
the line of enthusiasm. 

Consider then the effect of concerted 
effort: an organization all enthusiastic over 
the work in hand, working 100 per cent 
to achieve its object. One little employe 
out of harmony with the rest is like a 
dead cylinder in an automobile, useless to 
himself and a constant drag on the rest. 

Employers must have a part in this dis- 
cussion and should do something more than 
furnish the semi-monthly pay checks. They 
are the ones who should furnish the in- 
spiration for greater cooperation. They 
are the ones who should try to eliminate 
employe turnover. If a man is worth any- 
thing at all, he should be retained. If he 
is not of value and cannot be made valu- 
able, he should be advised of the fact pri- 
vately and be relieved. 

Working conditions may be _ bettered, 
thrift can be encouraged, and in many con- 
cerns group insurance has been made pos- 
sible. Safety devices should be installed 
where needed, as one accident may cost 
more than several safety devices. Where 
special tools are required, they should be 
provided; and if expensive, should be 
charged against the employe if lost or 
stolen. 

Here again the employe becomes con- 
cerned. Having provided these conven- 
iences, the employer can do little more. 
The proper precautions for safety, care of 
tools and equipment are then up to the 
employe. If rubber gloves become punc- 
tured, or other devices for safeguarding 
the employe become weak or otherwise 
defective, it is his duty to see that new or 
safe equipment is provided. 

To my mind there are three things that 
might be considered essential to good em- 
ploye relations: Honesty of purpose, by 
which I mean a real desire to help em- 
ployes; instruction ; and, third, supervision. 
The latter two are really included in the 
first. 

Then, once we have the spirit of co- 
operation throughout a concern, there will 
be no question as to employe relations. I 
wonder, then, if the relations can be judged 
by the degree of cooperation existing in 
an organization. 


Private Branch Exchange Current 
Supply; Ringing Power (Ctd.) 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

While it is of considerable advantage to 
be able to separate direct current and al- 
ternating currents, it is of equal impor- 
tance to be able to separate an alternating 
current of one frequency from an alternat- 
ing current of a higher or lower fre- 
quency when both frequencies are original- 
ly flowing through the same conductor. 
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A condenser of small capacitance, placed 
in a circuit, offers a great reactance or op- 
position to an alternating current, result- 
ing in considerable reduction in the current 
flowing. A condenser of large capacitance, 
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Fig. 1. The Comparative Effects of Various 
Amounts of Capacitance and Inductance in 
a Circuit. 
placed in an alternating current circuit, of- 
fers less reactance or opposition to an al- 
ternating current. Consequently, but little 
reduction in the current flowing in a cir- 

cuit is caused by large condensers. 

If two different size retardation coils are 
put in a circuit, the smaller coil is of small 
inductance. Such a coil offers little reac- 
tance or opposition to the current which 
passes through and does not cause much 
loss in E. M. F. or in the current value. 

Should the amount of inductance be in- 
creased, and the same alternating current 
passed through the coil, there would be 
great, reduction of E. M. F. and amperes 
because of the greater reactance of the 
larger inductance in the coil. Fig. 1 shows 
these effects in table form. 

It is common practice to use a low-pass 
filter for the purpose of allowing all cur- 
rent frequencies below a certain value to 
pass into the ringing power-supply circuit, 
while rejecting or turning back all higher 
frequencies. Different types of filters are 
shown in Fig. 2. 

A low-pass filter, as shown in Fig. 3, 
may be inserted between the ringing ma- 
chine which is causing the interference 
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Fig. 2. Three Different Types of Filters. 


and the switching equipment. As shown in 
the diagram, the conductors to the filter 
comes from the source of ringing power 
and, after passing through the filter, goes 
on to P. B. X. equipment power punchings. 
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Fig. 3. A Type of Low-Pass Filter Which 
May Be Used in a Ringing Machine Circuit. 


The two retardation coils inserted in the 
circuit will allow the low frequencies of 
the ringing current to pass through them 
with comparative ease but offer greater 
opposition to a disturbing higher frequency. 

In order to return the undesired high 
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frequencies back to the source, a one mi- 
crofarad condenser and non-inductive re- 
sistance are connected across the circuit 
and used as a by-pass as shown. The ca- 
pacitance of by-pass condensers is gener- 
ally between one-half and two microfarads, 
and the capacitance is usually selected of 
such amount that it offers little reactance 
or opposition to frequencies above a cer- 
tain value, yet greatly impedes the flow of 
lower frequencies through it. 

It is important for any type of filter 
system that may be installed to be con- 
nected as close to the surface of generated 
ringing current as possible. The case con- 
taining the filtering apparatus should be 
placed right alongside of the ringing ma- 
chine which causes the interference. 


Working Agreement Rescinded 


International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. Rescinds Contract 
With L. M. Ericsson Telephone Co. to Facilitate Operations 
in World Communications—Result of Kreuger Activities 


The agreement, announced on June 18, 
1931, for the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. to acquire working con- 
trol of the L. M. Ericsson Telephone Co., 
Stockholm, Sweden, from the Kreuger in- 
terests in exchange for its own stock was 
rescinded shortly before the suicide of Ivar 
Kreuger on March 12, it was explained 
by the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. on April 11. 

Cancellation of the contract, it was said, 
was agreed upon mutually, when certain 
representations of fact by Kreuger & Toll 


upon which the agreement was based had ° 


been found inaccurate. 

It was further disclosed that the Inter- 
national corporation had not obtained re- 
turn of the cash payment made in part 
payment for the Ericsson company stock, 
which is still said to be held for its account 
by a Swedish bank. The cash payment 
made is reliably placed at $11,000,000, but 
further details of the rescinded transaction 
are not available. 

The principal bankers of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. who 
are J. P. Morgan & Co. and the National 
City Bank of New York, and of Kreuger 
& Toll, who are Lee, Higginson & Co., 
are reported to have arranged cancella- 
tion of the Ericsson deal when the Inter- 
national corporation’s management pro- 
tested it. 

The following statement was made on 
April 11 by the International corporation 
in response to numerous inquiries regard- 
ing the transaction: 

“International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. last year made payment in cash, but 
not in shares, against delivery to a Swed- 
ish bank for account of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. of part of 
the Ericsson company stock, covered by 
the contract between the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. and Kreu- 
ger & Toll. 


During the last visit of the late Ivar 
Kreuger to the United States, by mutual 
agreement the contract was rescinded since 
certain representations of fact by Kreuger 
& Toll upon which the arrangement was 
based had been found inaccurate and Kreu- 
ger & Toll agreed to return the considera- 
tion received. 

The Ericsson company stock already de- 
livered is still held for the International 
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corporation’s account against the return of 
the payment already made. The Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. has 
never delivered any of its stock and is 
under no obligation to make any payments 
in cash or stock to or for account of 
Kreuger & Toll.” 

The International corporation officials, it 
is learned, considered cooperation between 
the two companies particularly desirable 
because the Ericsson books showed a cash 
fund of 30,000,000 crowns (about $6,000,- 
000 at present exchange). The books for 
the previous year, 1929, had shown only 
128,000 crowns ($25,600) on hand. 


It was when the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. sought to check up on 
these cash resources of the Ericsson com- 
pany that it discovered they had all been 
loaned to Kreuger & Toll, operating con- 
cern of the Kreuger group. 

The Morgan ultimatum to Mr. Kreuger 
followed. Mr. Kreuger was told that he 
must voluntarily agree to cancel the agree- 
ment between the two companies signed 
in the previous May and repay the sum, 
reported to be $11,000,000, that the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. had 
advanced him. 

At the time of the original contract it 
was reported from Stockholm that 400,000 
shares of International stock were to be 
exchanged for 600,000 shares of Ericsson 
non-voting stock owned by Kreuger & 
Toll, and that the latter company would 














humanity it blew many a good lesson. 
wiser. 


himself and his employes. 


merly. 


spirit toward you. 


How has it all come about? 


at our door. 
harder and more conscientiously. 


employes. 








THE PERFECT TRIANGLE 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 
bad as it seems, is not such a calamity because along with its punishment to 
If we are a sadder people we are also 
Yes, we have learned some valuable lessons. 

Not so long ago the employer, in general, hired people to work for him 
rather than with him. What is he doing today? 
work with him, instead. The results already are very gratifying, both to 
He finds he can do away with much supervisory 
help as employes are increasingly interested in their work since they realize 
that more than a mechanical performance is required of them. 
are their own supervisors, and they enjoy their work much more than for- 
I think this is because they realize greater responsibility. 

How distracting it used to be to go into a store and be waited on by a 
clerk who took only a passive interest in your wants. 
all right, but if you decided not to make a purchase, she showed an unfriendly 
You always tried to avoid her afterward. 

Now, you seldom have such an experience. 
cars, in stores, telephone companies, and other business places, show a real, 
genuine desire to serve you, coupled with an untiring interest in you. 

Well, I am convinced that Old Man Depres- 
sion gave us a good licking, which we know we needed, and it has set us to 
thinking. We realize now that we cannot sit down and wait for business to knock 
We must go out after it. 
cause it is influenced by fear and uncertainty. 


Morac: The perfect triangle is a union of employer, his business, and his 


This worldwide depression, as 


He is employing people to 


In a way they 


She displayed her goods | 


Employes on trains, street 


Even then it is not so easy to get be- 
We know we must all work 
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retain a majority of the voting Ericsson 
shares. This report was never confirmed 
nor denied and was accepted as accurate 
until recently. 

With the International corporation ap- 
parently now in possession of the majority 
stock of Ericsson, it remains to be seen 
whether it will take steps to meet the 
heavy payments said to be due by this 
company to the various countries in the 
near future in consideration of franchises. 

What the outcome of the present situa- 
How the 
indirect interest in Ericsson through the 
stock held for the International’s account 
through a Swedish bank can be eliminated 
without the refunding of the payment made 
to the Kreuger & Toll company is not 
apparent at this time. 

It appears likely that a majority of the 
non-voting Ericsson shares, held in escrow 
for the International’s account by the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget pending 
repayment of the monies advanced to 
Kreuger & Toll, will become permanently 
the property of the International company. 
That is because the extent of Kreuger & 
Toll’s commitments and losses apparently 
will preclude any repayment of the monies 


tion may be is highly uncertain. 
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which the late Ivar Kreuger promised to 
restore to the telephone company. 

The disposition of the payment made by 
the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. to Kreuger & Toll for the Ericsson 
stock is unknown at this time. Informa- 
tion received in Wall Street indicates that 
these monies are among the items which 
the Stockholm investigating committee and 
its auditors have been unable to trace. 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. is considered to be as desir- 
ous now of having an interest in the Erics- 
son company as it was ten months ago, its 
only objection having been to terms ar- 
ranged on the basis of inaccurate data. 
The possibilities for cooperation between 
the two companies are as great now as in 
1931, in the opinion of men in close touch 
with the situation. 

The Ericsson and International compa- 
nies own telephone companies in adjacent 
areas in Mexico and in other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. Plans for the unification of 
operations in such areas were expected and 
it was understood that the sale of equip- 
ment and supplies for that purpose would 
be shaded by both the Ericsson and Inter- 
naitonal companies on a definite quo‘a basis. 


Telegraph Merger Considered 


Merger of Western Union Telegraph Co. and Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Corp. Under International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. Hinted 
as Possibility—Telephone and Air Mail Competition Responsible 


A merger of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. and the Postal Telegraph & 
Cable Corp., under the control of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
became an imminent possibility when New- 
comb Carlton, president of the Western 
Union, told stockholders at their annual 
meeting on April 13 that they must be 
prepared for a change when business re- 
vived. Such a merger would give the In- 
ternational corporation total assets of near- 
ly $1,000,000,000. 

“Whether the Western Union is destined 
to stand alone as a corporation as it has 
for the past 76 years, I cannot tell, nor 
whether it will be part of a larger organi- 
zation,” he said, adding that the entire 
matter was still “in the mind.” 

In communication circles it was indi- 
cated that the telegraph companies were 
contemplating a union to combat the in- 
roads made on the telegraph business by 
the air mail and the long distance tele- 
phone. Mr. Carlton referred to these 
means of communications as having re- 
duced the telegraph business. 

On November 21 last, the Postal Tele- 
graph and the Western Union entered into 
trainc exchange agreements for the for- 
Matton of a nation-wide “printer” service. 
No merger or other connection between 
the two telegraph systems was to occur 
as the arrangement was said to have been 
formed for the sole purpose of supplying 





the “timed wire” service, as it is called. 

According to the New York Times, tel- 
egraph officials hold that a single tele- 
graph system is as logical and necessary 
in this country as the Bell System, in 
view of the federal regulation of rates. A 
merger would eliminate needless duplica- 
tions of service and equipment and provide 
earnings adequate for a unified company, 
whereas at the present time telegraph earn- 
ings have fallen sharply and have entailed 
severe restrictions on expenditures by both 
companies. 

Speaking before the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce on June 7, 1929, 
Colonel Sosthenes Behn, chairman of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
said: “It is my belief that the consolida- 
tion of wire, wireless and cable companies 
should not only be permitted, but even 
encouraged.” 

He said that such consolidations are 
necessary to promote to the fullest extent 
the development of these services, that 
they would result in incalculable benefit 
to the people of the United States in do- 
mestic and foreign business, and that econ- 
omies brought about by elimination of du- 
plications of plant would tend to reduce 
rates. He urged formation of a special 
commission to control and supervise com- 
munications services. 

In testimony before the same committee 
on February 1, 1931, Colonel Behn said 
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that special legislation or authorization 
would be necessary for a Western Union- 
Postal Telegraph & Cable merger. 

“T personally am very confident,” said 
he, “that if legislation is enacted, ultimately 
the wire systems of the United States will 
be combined; that does not include the 
A 30 a 

President Carlton of the Western Union 
in testifying before the Senate committee 
on January 7, 1931, in speaking of abol- 
ishing telegraph competition in the domes- 
tic field, said: 

“Unless we are commanded to do so, 
there is not any influence that I can think 
of that would drive the Western Union 
into a consolidation with other land lines, 
cable or with radio, because we believe in 
the competitive idea; and if we were 
coerced by reduction in rates, we could 
not be driven in, because if we are alert 
no one will take our land line business 
away from us.” 

The change in attitude of President 
Carlton, given public expression for the 
first time on April 13 at the company’s 
annual meeting, is believed to be due to 
the necessity for reducing wages and other 
expenses in the face of severely reduced 
revenues during the depression. 

“Primarily, we believe that satisfactory 
income can only come from satisfactory 
service, which we are now trying to main- 
tain on a half load,” he said. “We could 
close many of our 26,000 offices, of which 
20,000 are not profitable, but they are nec- 
essary to maintain a national service, es- 
sential to the communications business. 

“Net income of Western Union in the 
first quarter of 1932 was about $200,000 
better than estimated and covered interest 
and maintenance charges. The first quar- 
ter is usually the lean period, and I hope 
the company will do better in the balance 
of the year.” 

The Western Union company had total 
assets of $378,846,000 at the end of 1931 
and assets of the Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Corp. amounted to $134,890,000, making 
a combined total of $513,736,000. The 
combined assets of the Western Union 
company and the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. at the end of 1931 
were $994,036,000. 

While no actual negotiations for a mer- 
ger of telegraph companies have taken 
place, there has been discussion of the 
advisability of a unification of the tele- 
graph business and ways to accomplish 
this have been considered, according to 


information obtained in authoritative 
quarters. 
A plan suggestcd in communications 


quarters provides for the delivery to the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp.’s 
holdings in the Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Corp. in exchange for shares of the West- 
ern Union company. This, it was ex- 
plained, would give the International cor- 
poration a dominant interest in the com- 
bined telegraph properties. 














Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Careful Judgment and Attention to 
Trifles vs. Accidents. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 


The word “trifle” is defined as a “thing 
of small value or importance.” However, 
experience has proved that through a rigid 
attention to trifles in the telephone indus- 
try, especially in plant practices, avoidable 
accidents can be kept at a minimum. 

There may be said to be two classes of 
trifles, the known and the unknown. When 
an accident occurs through the latter, it 
may often be charged to the want of judg- 
ment; when through the former, to 
negligence. 

In the prevention of accidents in a tele- 
phone system, close attention to little 
things here and there, together with the 
exercise of good judgment, is pretty much 
all there is to it. If the end is successfully 
reached—that is, if due precaution is taken 
to make all the working conditions of a 
job as safe as it is humanly possible—it 
demonstrates that skill, judgment and care 
controlled the work in hand. 

Whenever, on the other hand, proper 
care and judgment are not exercised and 
accidents occur, the intelligent worker can 
generally trace it to some trifle neglected. 
Trifles neglected leave chances to be taken, 
and this is where we might say that luck 
comes in. 

Trusting to luck is like playing a lot- 
tery; one may win, but the chances are 
that one will lose. When a person takes a 
chance and succeeds in avoiding an acci- 
dent, it can be said that it is more good 
luck than good management. 

A careful worker will always give a 
doubt the preference. If he is not sure 
that the conditions under which he is about 
to work are safe, he will, if possible, se- 
cure them beyond question and, thereby, 
avoid an accident that may be caused 
through the neglect of trifles, rather than 
through ignorance or the want of judg- 
ment. 

In telephone practice, there are possibili- 
ties of resultant accidents that one worker 
may not foresee but which another paying 
strict attention to trifles would. Some have 
to thank experience dearly bought for all 
their good results in avoiding accidents, 
while with others, experience has but little 
to do with results. Careful judgment and 
attention to trifles is the secret of their 
success. 

Although progress in preventing acci- 
dents in the telephone industry is being 
made every day and the uncertainties are 
being greatly lessened, there never was a 
time as now for the exercise of all ex- 
pedients that will help this great cause of 
promoting safety. Specialists in safe prac- 
tices are having an influence in bringing 


this about through being continually on the 
lookout for unsafe working conditions and 
for individuals who do not know or under- 
stand the rules of how to work safely and 
through training workers to pay attention 
to all trifles. 


How Much Do You Know About 
Safety Practices? 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! How many of you 
fellers have a happy, care-free, life-lovin’ 
boy aroun’: yer home? If you have one, 
he probably loves to fly a kite, an’ I don’t 
blame him a bit, fer I remember the fun 
I used ter have gettin’ a kite up in the 
air, an’ the thrill I got when I saw it soarin’ 
high an’ gracefully. 

Last week three tragic accidents hap- 
pened just ’cause a few boys’ dads allowed 
them ter fly their kites with wire instead 
of string. Down in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
James Jaap, a 15-year-old boy, had just 
got his kite soarin’ high in the air when 
the wire, which he was usin’ fer his kite 
line, came in contact with a high-tension 
line and the boy was instantly killed. 

Almer Hushucker, aged 14, of Medora, 
Ind., met the same kind of a death, and 
Jesse Dan, aged 15, of Lea, Ind., was 
severely burned in a similar accident. 

Fellers, tonite when you go home, get 
yer boy’s kite out and make sure that he 
has a string kite line on it. Don’t let “Ole 
Man Accident” laughingly strut into your 
home carryin’ the lifeless body of your 
boy. ‘Nuff said! 

The Southeastern Illinois Telephone Co. 
and the Central Illinois Public Service Co. 
are sure doin’ their bit to make poles safe 
fer their employes, and their plan might 
profitably be followed out by other utility 
companies. 

They are checkin’ all their poles in the 
different towns which they serve and re- 
movin’ any signs which may be tacked er 
nailed on them. This means that nails an’ 
tacks won’t accumulate in their poles, 
causin’ slippin’ places fer their linemen. 
Ole Jake congratulates both of the com- 
panies fer their evident interest in their 
employes’ safety. 

The other day I heard a joke which I 
think fits into today’s lesson, so I’m gonna 
pass it on to you fellers. 

A perplexed an’ worried wife said to 
her husband one evenin’ after their six- 
year-old boy had been put unwillingly to 
bed: ‘My dear, I am almost mentally ex- 
hausted. You will have to help me with 
that boy. His inquiring mind knows no 
bounds. Suppose you take a turn at an- 
swering some of his questions and give me 
a rest.” 

“T'll be glad to,” briskly answered the 
husband. “I think it is a father’s duty to 
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assist in the development of his young son’s 
mind. Now, just what are some of the 
questions he has been asking you?” 

“Well,” replied his wife with a sigh, “so 
far today I’ve answered about 200. I can 
only remember the last four: ‘Why does a 
dog chase his tail?’ ‘How far can a cat 
spit?’ ‘Why don’t women wear suspen- 
ders?’ and ‘Does God have whiskers ?’” 

I’m not gonna be quite that hard on 
you, but some of the questions I’m gonna 
ask you will require a little thinkin’. But 
you can answer them if you’ve carefully 
studied my previous articles. 

Everybody rarin’ to go? Our first ques- 
tion is: 


1. How should frozen dynamite be 
thawed out? Should frozen dynamite be 
cut er broken? 

2. Should wire be used to bind the end 
of the cartridge after the blastin’ cap has 
been placed inside? 

3. Describe poison ivy. 

4. What precaution should you take 
when yer workin’ aroun’ where you know 
there is poison ivy? 

5. What is the correct treatment fer 
poison ivy rash? 

6. What is the correct treatment fer 
snake bites? 

7. Should you wear yer climbers when 
yer out tree trimmin’? Give reasons. 

8. Should scum be allowed to accumu- 
late on the surface of hot solder er par- 
afin? What should be done? 

9. Should the ladle be left in the pot 
er should it be removed when you are 
lowerin’ the pot into the manhole? 

10. Before you start ter remove the 
manhole cover, what warnin’s and guards 
should be set up? 

11. Explain fully why a fire er flame 
is dangerous if allowed ter get near a man- 
hole. 

12. Name the three knots which you 
should know how to tie correctly. 

13. Is the dipper test the correct way 
ter determine jist how hot paraffin is? 
How would you determine the correct 
temperature? 

14. What is one of a foreman’s biggest 
responsibilities ? 

15. What is the safe way ter get 4 
splinter out of yer body? 

16. How would yer treat a_ blister 
caused by friction, like rubbin’ against 2 
rope? 

17. How would yer treat a_ blister 
caused by burns? 

18. What is the safest procedure to 
follow if the dynamite charge fails to ex- 
plode? 

19. Should dynamite caps be opened? 
Should the wire leadin’ into it be with- 
drawn? 
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20. What tests should be made to de- 
termine the safety of a pole before you 
climb it? 

21. What tools should be used ter re- 
move a manhole cover? 


I guess that’s "bout enuf questions fer 
today. Now I want some good sets of 
answers an’ I know you fellers will come 
through with some. MHere’s my final in- 
structions : 

1. Write out the answers. ° 

2. Carefully check back an’ make sure 
that each question has been answered to 
the best of your ability. 

3. Attach a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to your answers an’ forward your 
paper to Jake, The Lineman, care of 
TELEPHONY, 608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

4. I would appreciate receiving your 
papers before May 2. 

All right, buddies, start on those papers. 
Remember the first five—that is, those 
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method was the extreme difficulty in plac- 
ing the wire exactly in the notch; it was 
frequently nicked slightly, and then later 
would break when wrapped around the 
punching. I have never been in favor of 
the use of a knife for removing the insula- 
tion or scraping a wire as it seems entirely 
unsuited for such work; also slow. 

Special insulation-removing pliers are 
now available which are very satisfactory, 
especially for cotton-covered wire such as 
switchboard cable. Several designs of such 
pliers are available. All have short points 
so that the insulation can be mashed out 
near the end of them and will not cling to 
the jaws. 

One inexpensive tool which I believe no 
telephone exchange should be without is a 
wire scraper. This tool is especially 
adapted for removing the insulation from 
jumper wire. This scraper is also very 
good for removing enamel and does it 
quickly. 

Regardless of how many tools are pro- 
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A little later the subscriber rang up for 
a test and received an O. K. On inquiring 
what action he had taken to remedy the 
fault, he replied: “Oh, I 
those ‘dry joints of yours.’ 


soon fixed up 
I got the old 
glue pot to work and now have all ‘wet 
ones.’ ” 


Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Wir TELL. 

That an improved type of lightweight 
lineman’s climber has recently been placed 
on the market. 

That 104 telephone companies of the 
United States showed an increase in oper- 
ating income last year of a little more than 
one per cent. Not a heavy gain, but it 
was the only industrial group to show any 
increase and it is a darn sight better than a 
loss. 

That over 35 per cent of all residence 
substations in the Bell system now have 
individual lines. Hollywood, Calif., leads 





Wire Scrapers in Action—Special Insulation-Removing Pliers—Special Insulation—Removing Pliers in Action on the Main Frame. 


who make the five best grades—will be 
mentioned in TELEPHONY. Start a little 
competition in yer own company to see 
who can rate the best grades. 

Well, I gotta be ramblin’, but before I 
go Id like ter leave our “Safety Thought”’ 
fer the comin’ week with you. It is: 

Foolish mortals cause foolish 
accidents. I shall not be a fool! 


So long—see you next Saturday, buddies. 


“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLrarn. 

I wonder why more thought is not given 
to the use of special tools for removing 
insulation from wires in the telephone 

exchange? 

It was formerly considered good prac- 
tice to notch a pair of diagonal pliers so 
that the insulation and not the wire could 
be cut. The principal objection to this 


vided, a little care must also be exercised 
if a real wiring job is to be accomplished. 
It is a painful sight to see jumper wires 
on a main frame all frayed out and look- 
ing as if they needed a hair cut. 


An Australian “Cocky” Repairs 
His Ground Wire. 


A writer in the Australian Postal Elec- 
trician tells of a novel repair made by a 
subscriber. 

On interviewing a subscriber of a small 
exchange on a part privately erected single 
line in the back-blocks of his district, who 
complained that his telephone conversation 
was marred by a noise “like the frying of 
chops,” he learned that the earth wire had 
been broken and the subscriber had “given 
it a twist together.” The mysteries of a 
“dry joint” were explained to the sub- 
scriber with the chemical actions of the 
air brought in (to impress him), and rea- 
sons why joints should be soldered. 


with the highest percentage, which might 
mean that a movie actor does not trust 
his neighbor enough to be on the same line 
with him. 

That the telephone company in the na- 
tion’s capital gained 845 stations during the 
month of February, which made a total of 
181,062 in service. The gain of these sta- 
tions permitted the placing of 202 addi- 
tional employes on the payroll of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 

That Ora A. Bell was the originator of 
the color code now in common use in tele- 
phone switchboard wiring. 

That transatlantic telephone 
service has been established there has been 


since the 


an almost equal ratio between conversa- 
tions dealing with business and 
sional 


profes- 


matters and those of a personal 
nature. 

That many blind people make use of the 
dial with the same ease of people who are 


blessed with sight. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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WE PROUD OF OUR 
TELEPHONE SERVICE!” 


a public statement by a business leader is of incalculable worth to 
telephone company. Of even greater importance is the general 
attitude which such an utterance portrays. It indicates a spirit of sat- 
n and goodwill toward the telephone company which, nowadays, 


everything to its future prosperity and well-being. 


” 


h an attitude is assured by the installation of Strowger Automatic 


—_— a 
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ent. In hundreds of localities its adoption has eliminated complaining 
bes—and the expenses incidental to pacifying them; has stimulated 
of the telephone—due to the greater convenience, speed and accu- 
automatic service; has made every telephone user a booster—virtu- 
\@ them on the sales force; and has created public support for any 


sive program the telephone company may wish to undertake. 


ch results make THE GOODWILL ASSURED BY STROWGER 
MATIC OPERATION THE BEST INVESTMENT YOU CAN MAKE! 
id with these advantages are direct savings in operating costs which 
he day you cut to automatic operation. Write TODAY, giving details 


exchange or exchanges, and our engineers will tell you, specifically, 





at Strowger Automatic operation can do for you. 
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Exclusive Export Distributors 


| latie Electric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
"ers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 














The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—New Securities Issued During Past Month—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





Bell of Pennsylvania Shows an 
Increase in 1931 Net. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
reports for year ended December 31, 1931, 
net income of $10,912,822 after taxes, in- 
terest, etc., equivalent to $54.56 a share 
(par $100) on 200,000 shares of 6% per 
cent preferred stock. This compares with 
$10,501,810 or $52.50 a share on the pre- 
ferred stock in 1930. , 

The gross for the year totaled $73,200,- 
094, against $75,031,230 the previous year. 
All the common stock is owned by Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The income account for the year 193] 
compares as follows: 














1931 1930 
ee ee $73,200,094 $75,031,230 
Net after taxes.... 18,088,403 17,846,529 
Gross income....... 18,726,881 18,485,956 
Interest, etc........ 7,814,059 7,984,146 

Net income....... $10,912,822 $10,501,810 
P’t’d dividends..... 1,300,000 1,300,000 
Common dividends.. 8,800,000 7,200,000 
Other deductions.... ........ 10,000 

ree $ 812,822 $ 1,991,810 

1929 1928 
GOON oie c wale can $71,373,979 $65,830,679 
Net after taxes..... 18,171,537 17,429,270 
Gross income....... 19,315,968 18,370,661 
Interest, etc. ..<.... 7,120,408 6,508,538 

Net income ...... $12,195,560 $11,862,123 
P’f’d dividends..... 1,300,000 1,300,000 
Common dividends.. 6,800,000 6,400,000 
Other deductions... 360 24,639 

ee $ 4,095,200 $ 4,137,484 


Under liabilities were listed $110,000,000 
in common stock, $20,000,000 in preferred 
stock and a funded debt of $97,211,900. 

Dividends on the preferred stock were 
paid at the rate of 6% per cent, and on the 
common stock at the rate of 8 per cent per 
annum. The balance for corporate surplus, 
or undivided profits, amounted to $812,822 
for the year and was invested in the 
business. 

The total assets at the end of the year 
were $330,718.315. 

“Experience reveals the economy and 
expedience of continued development in 
slack times,” President Leonard H. Kin- 
nard points out in the company’s annual 
report. 

“Although subjected to an exacting con- 
trol no construction necessary to the wel- 
fare of the service was eliminated or de- 
ferred, and no standards were relaxed,” 
his report continues. “The gross additions 


to the company’s plant during 1931 


amounted to $27,931,398, with the net addi- 
tions, on the same basis, totaling $11,- 
327,492. 

“These expenditures were for replace- 
ment improvement and prudent develop- 
ment of the telephone plant. The company 
thus maintained its plant at a high degree 
of efficiency.” 

The investment in telephone instruments 
and in plant equipment outside the central 
offices was $173,014.506. The total physical 
property of the company represented an in- 
vestment of over $313,000,000. 

The Bell of Pennsylvania organization 
had 20,943 employes on December 31, 1931. 
It operated 1,248,362 telephones throughout 
the state on that date. 


One Company Reports No Station 
Loss; Other Reports Filed. 


Out of four 1931 financial reports filed 
recently with the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, one company reported that 
not a single telephone was lost last year, 
which is a good record considering the 
recession in business generally. A _ brief 
summary of these reports is given as 
follows: 

Oakdale (Neb.) Telephone Co., D. B. 
Daughhetee, president; Peter Jensen, vice- 
president; Henry Wilgochi, secretary; and 
George D. Daughhetee, treasurer and man- 
ager. Fixed investment, $19,879; total 
assets, $23,585; common stock outstanding, 
$12,000; depreciation reserve, $3,442; sur- 
plus reserve unappropriated, $5,454; ex- 
change revenues, $4,623.95; toll revenues, 
$762.31; miscellaneous revenues, $159.19; 
total telephone revenues, $5,545.45. 

Maintenance expenses, $2,138.98; depre- 
ciation, $489.82 (red); traffic expenses, 
$1,229.00; commercial expenses, $1,009.06; 
total telephone expenses, $3,887.22; net tele- 
phone earnings, $1,658.23; miscellaneous 
income, none; taxes paid, $190.44; profit 
and loss, $1,467.77; number of stations at 
end of year, 370, not one telephone being 
lost during the year. 

Plainview (Neb. ) Telephone Co., unin- 
corporated, Mary Derlin, secretary. Fixed 
investment, $37,435; total assets, $83,696; 
common stock outstanding, $24,112; pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, $700; deprecia- 
tion reserve, $8,842; surplus reserve unap- 
propriated, $61,470; exchange revenues, 
$11,773.10; toll revenues, $1,948.08: mis- 
cellaneous revenues, $37.55; total telephone 
revenues, $13,758.73. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,920.00; depre- 
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ciation, $480.00; traffic expenses, $2,929.31; 
commercial expenses, $2,026.84; total tele- 
phone expenses, $7,356.15; net telephone 
earnings, $6,402.58; taxes paid, $450.00; 
profit and loss, $5,952.58; number of sta- 
tions at end of year, 487, a loss of 25. 

Farmers’ Telephone Co. of Red Cloud, 
Neb., S. W. Frisbie, president, and O. C. 
Teel, secretary, treasurer and manager. 
Fixed investment, $59,739; total assets, 
$71,397; common stock outstanding, $36,- 
300; depreciation reserve, $20,542; surplus 
reserve unappropriated, $587.65; exchange 
revenues, $13,860.45; toll revenues, $1,- 
493.70; miscellaneous revenues, $1,664.95; 
total telephone revenues, $17,019.10. 

Maintenance expenses, $4,839.25; depre- 
ciation, $1,160.75 ; traffic expenses, $5,337.29 ; 
commercial expenses, $1,435.30; total tele- 
phone expenses, $12,772.59; net telephone 
earnings, $4,246.51; taxes paid, $717.00; in- 
terest paid, $600.00; dividends paid, 
$2,901.60; profit and loss, $27.91; number 
of stations at end of year, 461, a loss of 34. 

Cuming County Independent Telephone 
Co. of Wisner, Neb., O. R. Thompson, 
president; Thomas Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent; J. W. Richmond, secretary and 
treasurer. Fixed investment, $131,752; 
total assets, $140,579; common stock out- 
standing, $61,797; depreciation reserve, 
$24,122; surplus reserve unappropriated, 
$33,264; exchange revenues, $27,908.00; 
toll revenues, $1,878.64; miscellaneous reve- 
nues, $390.48; total telephone revenues, 
$30,177.12. 

Maintenance expense, $9,159.28; depre- 
ciation, $1,885.00; traffic expenses, $3,- 
798.81; commercial expenses, $5,976.57; 
total telephone expenses, $20,819.66; net 
telephone earnings, $9,357.46; taxes paid, 
$1,158.11; interest paid, $31.90; miscel- 
laneous charges, $789.14; profit and loss, 
$7,378.31; number of stations at end of 
year, 1,085 (Wisner, 784, and Beemer, 
301), a loss of 92. 


International T. & T.’s Assets In- 
creased; Net Income Down. 

Directors of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. omitted the quarterly 
dividend of 15 cents a share on the capital 
stock of the corporation at a meeting on 
March 10. Three months ago the annual 
dividend rate was reduced to 60 cents from 
the $1 rate which had been in force since 
October. Prior to October the stock had 
been on a regular $2 annual basis. 

The omission of the dividend at this time 
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was due to the low level of business still 
prevailing throughout the world and the 
restrictions on exchange in several foreign 
countries, which affect the transfer of 
funds. Preliminary reports, however, in- 
dicate that consolidated net income since 
the first of the year has been running at a 
higher rate than in either of the last two 
quarters of 1931. 

The company announced after the meet- 
ing that consolidated net income for 1931 
amounted to $7,654,001 after charges, taxes, 
depreciation and losses in excess of $2,- 
000,000 on exchange, equal to $1.20 a share 
on 6,400,206 shares of stock, comparing 
with $13,750,133 in 1930, equal to $2.07 
a share earned on 6,642,508 shares of stock. 

The losses of slightly more than §$2,- 
000,000 deducted in 1931, due to general 
decline in foreign exchange rates, are 
equivalent to 31 cents a share on 6,400,206 
shares of stock. In arriving at the con- 
solidated net income, earnings of asso- 
ciated companies operating in foreign 
countries have been converted into dollars 
at average monthly rates of exchange. 

A charge of $2,505,584 has been made 
to earned surplus to cover conversion losses 
on net current assets, the major part of 
which is applicable to those countries which 
suspended the gold standard during 1931. 
Current assets and liabilities have been 
converted into dollars at the rate of ex- 
change prevailing on December 31, 1931. 

Gross earnings in 1931 amounted to $89,- 
307,938, comparing with $104,818,954 in 
1930, and net earnings after operating, sell- 
ing and general expenses, taxes and depre- 
ciation were $17,802,702, against $25,703,- 
910. Balance after charges of associated 
companies was $13,423,751, against $19,- 
221,271 in 1930. 

There was a deficit of $1,306,287 after 
dividends. After deducting exchange 
losses on current assets and other surplus 
charges, earned surplus at December 31, 
1931, was $18,472,356, against $22,645,817 
at the end of 1930 and $28,054,707 at the 
close of 1929. 

In 1930 there was a surplus of $881,725 
after dividends, but $5,106,757 was charged 
to surplus on account of extraordinary 
expenditures in development, research and 
expansion, of which $3,024,765 was in- 
curred prior to January 1, 1930, and $754,- 
425 was charged to surplus on account of 
extraordinary expenditures incurred in re- 
pairing cable breaks resulting from earth- 
quakes. Other surplus charges in 1930 
were $429,208. 

In the report the Compania Telefonica 
Nacional de Espana is not treated as an 
associated company, so its income is in- 
cluded only to the extent of interest and 
dividends received. 

The earnings in 1931 were adversely af- 
fected by the continued reduction of gross 
revenues resulting from the _ generally 
lower level of business activity through- 
out the world. In order to offset, insofar 
as possible, reduction in gross revenues, the 
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company announced, every measure of 
economy has been and is being employed. 

Salaries of officers and employes of the 
corporation and of its associated com- 
panies in the United States have been 
reduced from top to bottom, the statement 
said. In all other countries where the cor- 
poration operates, in which such practices 
have been at all general, similar economy 
has been effected through reductions either 
in working hours or in salaries. 

Since such economies were realized pro- 
gressively throughout the year, their full 
effect is not reflected in the 1931 statement, 
so that the corporation has begun the year 
1932 with expenses running at an annual 
rate substantially lower than for the full 
year 1931. 

The corporation had total assets of 
$615,190,021 at the close of 1931, against 
$604,403,222 the year before, a rise of 
$10,786,799, according to its annual bal- 
ance sheet mailed to stockholders on March 
10. Plant, property, patents and licenses 
were carried at $420,818,574, against $394,- 
688,272 at the end of 1930. Investments in 
and advances to associated and affiliated 
companies were $83,037,593, against $67,- 
639,738. 

Current assets at the end of 1931 
amounted to $87,179,009, including $15,- 
816,371 cash and $1,585,369 marketable se- 
curities, against $110,073,210 at the close 
of 1930, including $21,125,694 cash and $8,- 
982,456 marketable securities. Current 
liabilities were $63,050,152, including $44,- 
217,772 notes and bills payable, against 
$46,834,921, including $20,902,574 in notes 
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and bills payable, for the year previous. 

Reserves amounted to $16,600,725, 
against $16,499,824, and earned surplus 
was $18,472,356, against $22,645,818, after 
a charge of $2,505,584 to surplus to cover 
conversion losses on net current assets. 

The details of gross earnings show $79,- 
570,174 telephone, telegraph, cable and radio 
operating revenues and gross profit on 
sales, against $93,075,550 in 1930; $2,616,- 
055 fees for services, against $3,002,981; 
$3,393,819 interest received against $4,233,- 
015; $2,243,341 dividends received, against 
$2,381,721, and $1,484,549 miscellaneous 
revenue, against $1,779,331. Provision for 
depreciation replacements and renewals was 
$7,627,133 in 1931, against $7,458,433 in 
1930. 

The balance sheet of the Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Corp. and associated com- 
panies on December 31, 1931, shows total 
assets of $132,912,349, against $139,607,902 
the year before. Plant, property, patents 
and licenses were $107,216,831, against 
$110,319,477, and investments and advances 
in and to affiliated and allied companies 
were $12,780,912, against $6,327,775. 

Current assets were $11,331,713, includ- 
ing $4,942,570 in cash, against $21,344,- 
859, including $7,160,232 cash and $6,- 
720,837 marketable securities the year be- 
fore. Current liabilities were $6,455,977, 
including $2,686,145 notes payable, against 
$5,625,082, including $2,050,000 notes and 
bills payable the year before. A sum of 
$1,386,876 was due to the I. T. & T. Corp, 
and associated companies, against $221,213 
owed at the end of 1930. 


Pacific Bell’s Annual Report 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 1931 Net Income Shows 
Increase Over 1930—Activity of Employes Keeps the Station 
Loss Down— Construction Program an Economical Policy 


The annual report of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the year ended 
December 31, 1931, shows a net income of 
$18,807,575 after taxes, depreciation, in- 
terest, etc. 

This is equivalent, after 6 per cent pre- 
ferred dividends, to $7.69 a share (par 
$100) on 1,805,000 common shares out- 
standing at the end of the year. This com- 
pares with $17,652,356 or $7.05 a share 
on 1,805,000 common shares outstanding at 
end of previous year. 

The total operating revenues for 1931 
amounted to $105,281,925 as against $106,- 
442,135 in 1930. There was a net loss in 
telephone stations of 17,622 

“Our progress in the difficult year 1931,” 
says President H. D. Pillsbury in the re- 
port, “was due entirely to the loyalty, 
ability and spirit of cooperation of the 
men and women in all departments of our 
organization. This splendid work we ac- 
knowledge with admiration and gratitude. 

“In common with all other business we 
began to be seriously affected by the busi- 


ness depression early in the year. At the 
end of January we had 1,500 less tele- 
phones in service than at the beginning of 
the year. This loss increased month by 
month until the middle of August when it 
amounted to 27,485 telephones. Our or- 
ganization, with a full appreciation of this 
loss, took up with renewed effort our sales 
activities. As a result, August showed a 
net gain in telephones which continued un- 
til December when there was again a net 
loss. 

We closed the year with a loss of 17,622 
telephones, the loss experenced up to the 
middle of August being reduced by about 
10,000 telephones. This loss of 17,622 tele- 
phones is approximately 1 per cent of the 
total telephones in service at the beginning 
of the year as contrasted with a net gain 
of nearly 50,000 telephones for the year 
1930. 

At the end of the year the number of 
telephones owned and operated by our 
company was 1,638,633. In addition, there 
are 339 connecting companies and rural 
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and private lines which serve 328,511 tele- 
phones, resulting in a total on the Pacific 
Coast of 1,967,144 telepnones. 

Notwithstanding the notable _ sales 
achievement by our people, each succeed- 
ing month—not only because of the loss of 
telephones but because of the reduced 
usage—both exchange and toll showed a 
constantly-increasing overall gross revenue 
loss as compared with the previous year. 
Obviously the only way to meet this loss 
in revenue was through a rigorous and 
pronounced control of expenses. Through 
the untiring efforts of our organization, 
this was accomplished not only without 
any deterioration in the service, but with 
an actual improvement over the previous 
year. 

In order to render a prompt and efficient 
service at all times, additions must be con- 
tinually made to the telephone plant. This 
is true in both good times and bad. Our 
gross instruction expenditure for 1931 was 
$34,510,361. Even in the face of a net loss 
of telephones a large portion of the con- 
struction program is dictated by the num- 
ber of telephones connected during the 
year. 

During 1931, while we lost net 17,622 
telephones, we were required to connect 
587,624 and disconnect 605,246, making a 
total station movement in and out of 1,192,- 
870 telephones. construction ex- 
penditures of $15,196,908 were required to 
connect the 587,624 telephones to plant, and 
the expense were adversely 
affected by the expense of the removals. 

In other words, for each telephone we 
lost net, we were obliged to make a capital 
expenditure for 33 telephones and our ex- 


Gross 


accounts 
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penses were increased by the disconnection 
of 34 telephones. 

Every effort is made to carry forward 
an even construction program, particularly 
the large specific projects, and to avoid to 
the greatest extent possible the peaks and 
valleys of demands for both labor and 
materials. The retardation of telephone 
growth necessarily affected our program 
in going forward with even and consistent 
construction levels. 

To fill in the construction gap during 
1931, we proceeded with plant projects 
predicated on sound engineering and eco- 
nomic premises which wete supported by 
forecasts of future business trends. Our 
policy of advancement of such construction 
projects is a program dedicated not only 
to sound economic considerations, but to 
our company playing its full part in aiding 
in this time of slackened employment. 

It is the aim and purpose of our com- 


_ pany to make every possible improvement 


in the quality and quantity of service fur- 
nished its customers. The development of 
the telephone art has brought to the pub- 
lic an increasing convenience and broadened 
scope of every branch of the service, and 
each department of the company is con- 
stantly striving to render more and more 
service at less cost to the customer. 

In times of depression there is no lessen- 
ing of effort but, on the contrary, every 
resource is called into play to so conduct 
our operations that our customers’ service 
will be made more and more a‘tractive and 
increasingly valuable to them. This policy 
places on management the responsibility of 
carrying forward a soundly-balanced pro- 
pram in order that it may meet its funda- 
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mental obligations to its customers, its per- 
sonnel, and stockholders. 

The organization has clearly demon- 
strated that there is a large field for in- 
tensive sales development. The results of 
the past year speak for themselves. Sales 
work is well organized and its increasing 
importance will be emphasized in the com- 
ing year. The convenience and value of 
telephone service will continue to play an 
increasingly important part in the com- 
mercial, social and industrial activities of 
our communities. Our organization is fully 
alive to the fact that telephone growth is 
a community asset. 

Sound public relations are the backbone 
of our operations. We realize the impor- 
tance of having our customers fully under- 
stand our aims, ideals, and our funda- 
mental policies. During the past year our 
organization has undertaken to keep the 
public fully informed about our business 
and the part that the telephone plays in the 
community. 

A program was developed and is being 
carried out by our men and women 
throughout the Pacific Coast in holding 
open-house meetings where the public is 
invited to see our plant and operating 
rooms and become personally acquainted 
with the people rendering them their 
service. This undertaking was conceived 
as a logical and sound part of our tele- 
phone progress in each community. 

Evidence of the interest displayed by 
clubs, organizations and other groups as 
well as by individual members of the com- 
munities is shown by an attendance of up- 
wards of 400,000 people in 67 Pacific Coast 
cities where the program was put int 











ASSETS 
Fixed Capital: 
a $ 2,234 842 
a ee ee 43,611,682 
Telephone plant and equipment.... 371,077,702 LIABILITIES 
General equipment ............+..- 8,559,755 Capital Stock: 
—— $425,483,981 ee ee $180,500,000 

Construction work in progress..............+0.- 2,715,404 (Authorized 1,805,000 shares— 

Other Permanent Investments: outstanding 1,805,000 shares.) 

Investment securities .............. $ 1,856,798 gi... 2: ae 82,000,000 
Advances to system corporations.... 160,000 ———_—$262,500,000 
Miscellaneous investments ......... 1,553,667 (Authorized 820,000 shares— 

—_——— 3,570,465 outstanding 820,000 shares) 

Working Assets: Long Term Debt: 
re eee $ 1,468,678 See ret ee ee eee $ 66,413,800 
PN NINE condi acs doe eden wees 706,920 Real estate mortgages............. 450,000 
Accounts receivable ............... 9,164,179 Advances from system corporations 21,450,000 
Material and supplies ............. 2,180,355 IN saafeon ps csukidn 6a elotabn ete Rian tsa ate see 7,621,503 

——_ 13,520,132 ———_ 95,935,303 
feng ee Serre 30,335 Working Liabilities: 

Deferred Debit Items: PN MIE oo ohiits dive cess cawss euae corde’ 6,681,053 
Semin GUNG BUSES «0.000 cevccaeen $ 499,561 Accrued fiabilities not due. ........0.csccvssecesc 7,091,096 
rr ore ree 1,208,951 occ tert nontenes bebiateds 177,143 
Unamortized debt discount and ex- Fixed Capital Reserves: 

MDE coc ccGannenreaei ccs sanews 2,220,526 Reserve for accrued depreciation. ..$ 71,060,549 
Unextinguished discount on capital Reserve for amortization of intan- 
EE FEA Eee eS 4,817,811 ee eee err rere? 366,427 
Other deferred debits ............. 173,476 71,426,976 
cscs CES COPDOEREE GUPOUIE acess cisedies cco deccceunece esis 10,429,072 
SU CUMS. ok seth aandawknh< sane anes $454,240,644 ee ee $454,240,644 








Consolidated Balance Sheet (Duplications Excluded) of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Southern California Telephone Co., 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Spokane, Wash., and Bell Telephone Co. of Nevada for December 31, 1931. 
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Deductions : 
z ; , » 
Uncollectible operating revenues... .$ 
Taxes assignable to operations..... 


Deductions : 
ON ois writin aad sewed eis $ 
PE SEs cvcaasaccsphiauweses 





ba edible $ 36,038,676 


Net telephone operating revenue.... 


CRS TA i ice tassste es ewer ncwns 
Net non-operating income........... 


ON ne ee ere 


Telephone operating revenues.................-- $105,281,925 Debt discount and expense......... 177,659 
Telephone Operating Expenses: Rent and miscellaneous............ 723,507 
Operation expenses ............... $ 33,473,271 ————__ 6,179,174 
Current maintenance ............. 15,844,977 —__—_—_— 
IED ovoctndebeieden cede sas 19,925,000 UE SI bigs is svat a cevwsinsewens $ 18,807,575 
69,243,249 Dividends: 


CI, DODGE ni ivnkweswcndicacss 12,635,000 
1,102,900 ——— 17,555,000 
10,383,940 
———_ 11,486,840 3alance for corporate surplus.............. $ 1,252,575 
gaaicasy $ 24,551,836 CorPORATE SURPLUS 
aia 434,913 Pelemce Tamtes 2, Wohi is csacsccuscsascesiccce Daeenaee 
—_———— _ Net income carried to surplus........ $ 1,252,575 
taeeee $ 24,986,749 Miscellaneous deductions (net)....... 78,884 
—— 1,173,691 
3,341,015 ———— 
1,936,993 Salance December 31, 1931...........ccccee. $ 10,429,072 


PRE GONE hac ecncceweusuawean $ 4,920,000 
























Consolidated Income Statement (Duplications Excluded) of The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Southern California Telephone Co., 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Spokane, Wash., and Bell 


effect from October 1 to the end of the 
year. This interest is a further inspiration 
to us in carrying out our responsibilities in 
rendering a more valuable service. 
Zecause of the conditions existing 
throughout the year, the volume of busi- 
ness we were called upon to care for was 
necessarily reduced. We have a keen ap- 
preciation of the obligation resting upon us 
to retain our people in our employ wher- 
ever possible and at the same time to main- 
tain the financial integrity of the business. 
Early in the year a policy of employe 
retention was adopted which was made pos- 
sible through our people rotating wherever 
a force surplus existed—in other words, 
spreading out the work as much as prac- 
ticable so as to keep as many as possible 
employed. Never has there been a finer 
example of the tradition of our service 
than the unselfish expression of our people 
in aiding the other fellow, the company 





and the community. 

The company has’ made every endeavor 
to carry out its duty to the community in 
the stabilization of employment, and _ its 
accomplishment has been due only to the 
hearty cooperation it has received from its 
men and women who are devoting their 
lives to the service. 

The report contains a four-page insert of 
photographs illustrative of the company’s 
1931 developments and growth. Views are 
shown on one page of the voice routes in 
a transpacific radio-telephone call between 
the main land and Hawaii, and views of 
the transmitting station at Dixon, Calif. 

On a “double page spread” are presented 
views of open-house scenes in connection 
with the company’s “Sales and Service 
Program,” glimpses of construction work 
across desert and San Francisco Bay, and 
of the teletypewriter switchboard. Another 
pace shows views illustrative of the types 
of new company buildings erected in 1931. 


Michigan Bell Company Reports 
Deficit After Dividends. 

‘he Michigan Bell Telephone Co. reports 

1951 net income of $3,930,019. The com- 

pany failed by $470,000 to earn the divi- 


dends of $4 per share paid on its 1,100,000 
shares of capital stock during the year. 
The ratio of earnings to cost of plant and 
other assets was 3.62 per cent. 

Gross expenditures for plant during the 
year were $14,252,033. Borrowings on de- 
mand notes during 1931, from the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., were 
$1,150,000, and at the end of the year the 
amount of these notes outstanding was 
$39,940,000. 

The report also shows a net loss of 33,- 
880 telephones during the year, compared 
with a loss of 13,218 in 1930. Total instal- 
lations of telephones were 181,215, and dis- 
connections totaled 215,095. At the end of 








Statistics of Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. as of December 31, 1931. 








1930. 1931. 

Central offices....... 290 295 
Private branch ex- 

a ae 4,283 4,025 
Telephones operated 

by manual — com- 

mon battery ...... 311,452 232,423 

Dial system....... 309,108 356,917 

Manual—magneto. 47,752 44,693 
Total company tele- 

Oe errr eT re 668,312 634,033 
Service and private 

line telephones 12,639 11,797 
Connecting company 

telephones ........ 107,942 100,400 
Total telephones 

owned by Michigan 

Bell Telephone Co. 

and its connecting 

companies ........ 788,893 746,230 
Miles of pole lines.. 21,487 20,249 
Miles of wire—aerial 1,391,303 1,332,710 
Miles of wire—un- 

derground ....... 2,475,301 2,540,447 
Average exchange 

messages daily 3,258,816 2,967,413 


Outward toll mes- 


sages for year....25,908,192 22,604,397 








Telephone Co. of Nevada for Year Ended December 31, 1931. 


the year the company had 634,033 tele- 
phones in service. 

“Continued improvement of our public 
relations,” says President Burch Foraker in 
the report, “has been furthered by the mul- 
tiplied contacts the employe body has made 
with the public as a result of our stimu- 
lated sales plans. 

“Further the whole-hearted support given 
the sales activities by the employe body, 
particularly during the business emergency, 
has given the individual employe a new 
appreciation of the business and a better 
understanding of service from the sub- 
scriber’s standpoint, resulting in a new 
public-service consciousness on the part of 
the organization as a whole. 

Such activity has the advantage of crys- 
tallizing in the minds of telephone users 
the fact that the company is a going con- 
cern, actively interested in the quality and 
extent of the service furnished to its cus- 
tomers. 

This sales effort has been given the sup- 
port of a well-rounded advertising effort, 
in which we have used a sufficiently large 
amount of newspaper space, pertinent win- 
dow displays, silent and sound motion pic- 
tures of an educational nature, direct mail 
material, booklets and folders, outdoor ad- 
vertising, demonstrations, lectures, talks, 
etc., to tell the story. 

Voluntary newspaper and customer com- 
ment in regard to our advertising, particu- 
larly a 12 week ‘Vacation in Michigan’ 
campaign, was gratifying.” 


Class A Companies Report Large 
Losses for January. 

Reports of 102 Class A telephone com- 
panies for the month of January, 1932, re- 
cently submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show a total loss in 
telephones of 389,008 for the month, or 
a 2.3 per cent decrease as compared with 
January, 1931. The figures show 16,783,- 
133 stations in January of this year, com- 
pared with 17,172,141 stations in the cor- 
responding month of 1931. 

Compilations of these show 
gross operating revenues of $91,811,267 for 


reports 
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the first month of this year as compared 
with $98,216,733 for January, 1931. This 
is a decrease of 6.5 per cent for January, 
1932. 

Gross operating expenses for January 
of this year were $63,805,920 in compari- 
son with $65,958,075 for the correspond- 
ing month in 1931, a decrease in expenses 
of $2,152,155, or 3.3 per cent for this 
year. This leaves net telephone operating 
revenues of $28,005,347 for January, 1932, 
as compared with $32,258,658 for the fore- 
going year, a decrease in revenues of 13.2 
per cent. 

Taking into consideration all other items 
of expense, including taxes, operating in- 
come totaled $19,151,186 for January, 1932, 
a decrease of 17.2 per cent compared with 
$23,130,956 for January, 1931. The ratio 
of expenses to revenues for January, 1932, 
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and compares with $437,972, or $1.44 a 
share, in 1930. 

The Community Telephone Co. and sub- 
sidiaries report for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, a net profit of $56,418 after 
taxes and charges. 

This is equal, after dividends on the 
participating stock, to 21 cents a share on 
300,000 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. This compares with $80,215, or $1 
a share on the same basis, in 1930. 

The gross for the period amounted to 
$1,031,439 and $1,062,983, respectively. 


Annual Report of Newark (Ohio) 
Telephone Co. 

At the end of December 31, 1931, the 
Newark Telephone Co., of Newark, Ohio, 
reported 8,810 stations in operation as com- 
pared with 9,124 at the beginning of the 





Items. 


Number of company stations in service 
ee ee rrr rr ere rrr 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues............ 
Public pay station revenues............-. 


DEOMNGIG GOED occ ccc ccsesccvcececcececees 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues......... 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.......... 
Licensee TrevenUe—Cr....ccccccccccsccccce 
Licensee revenue—DrY..........cceeeeeees 


Telephone operating revenues......... 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment.... 
All other maintenance.........cceecccees 
i CE ones kien aw see ba wk eee ee 
COSREMOTOTND GRINS 0 kccccccsencecdscs 
General and miscellaneous expenses..... 


Telephone operating expenses......... 
Net telephone operating revenues..... 


Other operating revenues............... 
Other operating expenses..............- 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent. 





Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 


Uncollectible operating revenues........ 


Operating income before deducting taxes 
Taxes assignable to operations.......... 


Operating INCOME ....cccccccccsccccece 





Month of January 
































re es 
Increase or de—- 
crease (*). 

Ratio, 

1932. 1931. Amount. Pet. 
16,783,133 17,172,141 * 389,008 *2.3 
$58,832,206 $60,845,719 *$2,013.513 *3.3 
3,898,190 4,249,418 *351,228 *8.3 
962,065 923,051 39,014 4.2 
21,506,899 25,338,690 *3,831,791 *15.1 
3,901,313 4,028,338 *127,025 *%3.2 
2,682,418 2,796,936 *114,518 *4.1 
1,193,762 1,256,459 *62,697 *5.0 
1,165,586 1,221,878 *56,292 *4.6 
$91,811,267 $98,216,733 *$6,405,466  *6.5 
$17,135,793 $16,624,543 $ 511,250 3.1 
15,204,399 15,529,787 *325,388 *2.1 
16,545,566 18,641,432 *2,095,866 *11.2 
9,107,679 9,104,443 »236 maith 
5,812,483 6,057,870 *245,387 *4.1 
$63,805,920 $65,958,075 *$2,152,155 *3.3 
$28,005,347 $32,258,658 *$4,253,311 *13.2 
$ 58,516 $ 82,955 *$ 24,439 — 
43,071 60,429 *17,358 pie 
909,376 830,265 79,111 9.5 
$27,111,416 $31,450,919 *$4,339,503 *13.8 
7,960,230 8,319,963 *359,733 *4.3 





$19,151,186 $23,130,956 *$3,979,770 *17.2 
69.50 &7.16 SBR oe 
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Comparative Statistics of 102 Class A Companies Compiled from January Reports to 
Interstate Commerce Commission Show Large Loss in Operating Income. 


was 69.50 per cent, while for the corre- 
sponding month in 1931 the ratio was 
67.16. 

Complete data for the following com- 
panies were not available for inclusion in 
this report: Indiana Associated Telephone 
Corp., South East Public Service Corp. 
of Virginia and United Telephone Com- 
panies, Inc. 


Annual Reports of Three Com- 
panies for 1931, Briefly Stated. 
The West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, 

Wash., reports for 1931 a net of $177,857 

as against a net of $179,514 in 1930. 

The Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, 
Fla., reports for the year 1931 a net profit 
of $462,842 after taxes, charges and re- 
serves. 

This is equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $1.62 a share on 133,964 common shares ; 





year. Earnings were $300,325, compared 
with $314,545 for 1930. The balance sheet 
reflects some substantial changes in the 
various accounts growing out of an ap- 
praisal of the property as of the first of 
the year. 

In the report of the directors, President 
W. L. Cary states that “Business condi- 
tions during the past year are reflected 
both in the revenues charged and the num- 
ber of stations in operation at the close of 
the year. Losses suffered during the early 
part of the year were less severe than 
those shown as the year advanced, but are 
not such as to threaten the stability of the 
company or prevent it continuing to hold 
a position in the front rank of the in- 
dustry. 

“The showing made by the company has 
grown out of the willingness of a large 
class of the shareholders, in the past, to 
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stand aside without any return on their 
investment for nearly 10 years. This has 
enabled the company to build up a large 
investment in its plant and property with- 
out the necessity of making large increases 
in its capitalization and fixed charges.” 

The company’s franchise with the city, 
regulating the rates for service in Newark, 
expired by limitation last September, bring- 
ing the rates and property of the com- 
pany automatically under the regulation 
of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 

The work of reconstruction and extend- 
ing its aerial and underground cable sys- 
tems was continued during the year, the 
company reported, bringing its facilities to 
a higher standard of usefulness and de- 
pendability today than at any previous 
time. 

The income and expense statement, and 
the balance sheet for December 31, 1931, 
follow: 








INCOME: 
Subscriber station revenue....$ 260,578 
Pay station revenue.......... 1,420 
Minor rents of exchange plant 1,688 
Message toll revenue......... 26,189 
Advertising and directory rev- 
ME doa aw bh itaon eek ea 7,728 
Other miscellaneous revenues. 2,722 
DT dtnsinncaninbanbaabel $ 300,325 
EXPENSES: 


Maintenance and depreciation. .$ 108,958 


NE ikea crm pw saan aoe 18,762 
RT OE ree 18,107 
OS SE See renee pean 20,392 
Uncollectible revenues........ 3,605 
fen RUSS pron etic Ra aS 32,414 
Non-operating expense........ 102 
Rent GeGactions.......c0csese 1,888 
Interest deductions........... 11,400 
Sinking fund appropriation..... 2,600 
aa ee 49,000 
Miscellaneous appropriation of 
RRR RES GN en 264 
Undivided profits............. 32,833 
ME snsivedkeceaeteenaaee $ 300,325 





*Includes only six months’ excise tax. 








ASSETS: 

Ck. | ee $1,528,729 
Advance to system corporation 15,000 
Interest in other companies... 8,500 
Cash and invested reserves... 90,059 
IIS TOCEWVADIE: 605.00 sscccccs 32,000 
Accounts receivable .......... 16,000 
Material and supplies........ 40,131 
Accrued income not due....... 58 
Sinking fund asset........... 12,326 
POI onc 5s oc seiien dns 4,117 

BE tiistneemnaknwnaeiaree $1,746,920 

LIABILITIES : 

Common stock .............. $ 600,000 
Preferred stodic ......2.00.0 400,000 
a ee 200,000 
Accounts payable ........0ss. 18,399 
Accrued liabilities............ 24,993 
Insurance reserve............ 28,542 
Depreciation reserve.......... 214,554 
Appropriated surplus......... 227 600 
Unappropriated surplus....... 32,833 

ME 8 a Sects bial on ae $1,746,920 
The officers of the company are: Presi- 


dent, W. L. Cary; vice-president, Chas. H. 
Spencer; treasurer, W. C. Metz; secre- 
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tary, T. J. Evans. The directors are: W. 
C. Metz, Dwight Warner, Chas. H. Spen- 
cer, Dr. Harry H. Postle, T. J. Evans, 
W. C. Newton and W. L. Cary. 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 


Telephone Stocks. 


April 16, 1932. 
High. Low. Last. 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph CO. ..ccscscces 109% 103 103% 
Associated Telephone & , ¥ 
Telegraph Co., 6% pfd... 61% 50 50 
Telephone & ar 
Telegraph, 7% pfd....... 6914 68%, 68% 
Associated Telephone Util- i “i 
ear 2% 2% 2% 
Chesapeake & 
Telephone Co., 
Cincinnati & se eo Bell 


Telephone CO......cccccs 5 57 57 
Community eg ge a Co. 3 3 3 
sell Telephone Co. o an- 
ae wee tik cine Uh iil 90% 90 9014 
International Telephone & ae i) 
Telegraph Corp....c..c.-s 634 434 5% 
New England Telephone & 

Telegraph Co, ...ccccccce 99 99 99 
New York Telephone Co., , 

are ee 112 108 111% 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- | 

eramh CO. ..cccscveoveese 8514 82% 82% 


Pacific Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co., pid.........-:. 100 9814 100 
Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., pfd..........- 110 110 110 


~ ov Bond & Share 
EE En ee 20 20 20 


Cg We. cn wesrceenseses 78 78 78 
We ‘stern Pows er, Light & a 
Telephone Co., pfd...... 11 7 11 


Bin AND ASKED QUOTATIONS. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Apr. 15. Apr. 14. 


Associated Telephone & : 

Telegraph Co., A.. - 32% 
Lincoln Telephone & Te le- 

PE TD, ocavessceasaden 100 hen 100 
Mountain States Telephone 

& Tetegrawme Ce. ...2s-ess 99 or 99 


Northwestern Bell : 
phone Co., pfd. (6.50)...104 106 104 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 


"7. are 14% 17 1414 
Peninsular Te lephone Co., 

eee ee 82 86 82 
Porto Rico Telephone Co.. 50 os 50 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 

area 100 103 #8 100 
Southern New England 

i. US eee 116 121 116 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 

i. tctcicontenendeeadeuas 108 111 108 





Financial Reports for February of 
Large Companies. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in its report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for its February oper- 
ations shows a decrease of $974,973 in its 
net earnings over the corresponding month 
of 1931. The detailed figures follow: 


1932. 1931. 
February gross..... $ 8,132,578 $ 9,161,023 


Net earnings ...... 2,077,062 3,052,035 
Two months’ gross. 16,505,690 18,633,986 
Net earnings ...... 4,306,767 5,926,625 


Reports of other large companies are 
given in the following tabulations : 


The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1932. 1931. 
February gross..... $ 821,197 $ 860,056 
Net earnings ...... 224,420 206,007 
Two months’ gross. 1,664,151 1,745,576 
Net carnings ...... 447,921 413,185 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of “ene te Wash. 


February gross.....$ 127,178 $ 136,157 
Net earnings ...... 26,140 25,413 
wo months’ gross. 255,560 273,695 
et earnings ...... 43,235 52,329 
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Southern New England Telephone Co. 


1932. 1931. 
February gross.....$ 1,368,380 $ 1,390,496 
Net earnings ...... 322,615 352,548 
Two months’ gross. 2,768,240 2,822,018 
Net earnings ...... 657,526 710,357 
Northern New York Telephone Corp., 
Plattsburgh. 
February gross.....$ 66,691 $ 104,844 
Net earnings ...... 9,584 19,753 
Two months’ gross. 173,081 213,211 
Net earnings ...... 30,897 39,885 
Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
February gross..... $ 4,559,760 $ 4,988,297 
Net earnings ...... 1,074,669 1,289,605 
Two months’ gross. 9,216,133 10,056,170 
Net earnings ...... 2,129,772 2,487,246 


Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. 
February gross.....$ 236,691 $ 258,524 
Net earnings ...... 48,812 51,078 
Two months’ gross. 480,021 522,380 
Net earnings ...... 99,519 90,352 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Tarboro, N. C 


February gross..... $ 96,138 $ 104,611 
Net earnings ...... 21,954 26,914 
Two months’ gross. 195,856 211,675 
Net earnings ...... 43,918 52,722 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., of Baltimore City, Md. 
February gross..... $ 1,109,168 $ 1,116,417 


Net earnings ...... 261,955 246,132 
Two months’ gross. 2,237,136 2,283,686 
Net earnings ...... 505,333 511,649 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Virginia. 


February gross..... $ 676,392 $ 681,064 
Net earnings ...... 180,483 200,665 
Two months’ gross. 1,365,522 1,379,191 
Net earnings ...... 345,804 398,937 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of West Virginia. 


February gross..... $ 795,338 $ 736,331 
Net earnings ...... 191,711 165,093 
Two months’ gross. 1,601,253 1,497,560 
Net earnings ...... 383,633 337,690 


Dakota Central Telephone Co., 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


February gross.....$ 116,919 $ 128,867 
Net earnings ...... 29,575 23,707 
Two months’ gross. 236,489 255,946 
Net earnings ...... 60,085 45,022 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


February gross..... $ 103,036 $ 110,688 
Net earnings ...... 28,709 23,689 
Two months’ gross. 207,450 222,471 
Net earnings ...... 57,993 43,207 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
February gross.....$ 3,760,051 $ 3,888,326 


Net earnings ...... 706,820 857,988 
Two months’ gross. 7,689,954 8,097,323 
Net earnings ...... 1,402,537 1,827,566 


Keystone Telephone Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


February gross.....$ 153,577 $ 163,597 
Net earnings ...... 66,347 73,669 
Two months’ gross. 309,348 328,473 
Net earnings ...... 135,690 147,575 


Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
February gross.....$ 2,970,325 $ 3,179,640 


Net earnings ...... 439,917 412,182 
Two months’ gross. 5,985,206 6,456,871 
Net earnings ...... 835,463 816,470 


Associated Telephone Company, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


February gross..... $ 238,864 $ 251,288 
Net earnings ...... 73,339 82,697 
Two months’ gross. 481,712 504,754 
Net earnings ...... 156,545 182,170 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
February gross.....$ 1,384,046 $ 1,437,409 


Net earnings ...... 237,592 250,497 
Two months’ gross. 2,787,048 2,920,226 
Net earnings ...... 449,137 501,443 
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Pacific Telephone & Baas Co. 
932. 1931. 
February gross..... $ 4806. 989 $ 5,066,259 


Net earnings ...... 963,600 1,100,362 
Two months’ gross. 9,698,445 10,284,396 
Net earnings ...... 1,779,344 2,224,407 


Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla. 


February gross.....$ 180, 620 $ 193,445 
Net earnings ...... 62,596 74,129 
Two months’ gross. 360,070 377,703 
Net earnings ...... 119,161 136,820 


Southern California Telephone Co. 
February gross.....$ 3,123,999 $ 3,286,677 


Net earnings ...... 772,874 811,351 
Two months’ gross. 6,348,588 6,727,763 
Net earnings ...... 1,532,678 1,715,417 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
February gross..... $ 6,288,989 $ 6,903,792 


Net earnings ...... 1,156,755 1,726,870 
Two months’ gross. 12,644,166 13,970,893 
Net earnings ...... 2,260,850 3,486,496 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
February gross..... $ 2,621,806 $ 2,774,009 


Net earnings ...... 533,339 663,783 
Two months’ gross. 5,274,521 5,596,677 
Net earnings ...... 1,092,806 1,275,598 


New York Telephone Co. 
February gross... ..$16,519,014 $16,741,010 


Net earnings ...... 3,054,848 3,301,791 
Two months’ gross. 33,811,859 34,873,877 
Net earnings ...... 6,716,244 7,509,962 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
February gross.....$ 3,316,738 $ 3,528,009 


Net earnings ...... 706,832 764,909 
Two months’ gross. 6,693,884 7,142,461 
Net earnings....... 1,403,429 1,531,572 


Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., Erie, Pa. 
February gross.....$ 193,890 $ 222,545 


Net earnings ...... 78,213 117,558 
Two months’ gross. 392,655 422,028 
Net earnings ...... 162,294 202,235 


West Coast Telephone Co., 
Everett, Wash. 


February gross.....$ 101,171 $ 108,200 
Net earnings ...... 27,968 28,046 
Two months’ gross. 203,900 23,165 
Net earnings ...... 53,082 65,200 


New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co 


February gross.....$ 5,883,531 $ 5,964,917 
Net earnings ...... 1,343,971 1,492,237 
Two months’ gross. 11,881,024 12,156,163 
Net earnings ...... 2,600,016 2,983,869 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
February gross..... $ 6,810,007 $ 7,173,578 


Operating income.. 999,445 1,057,949 
Two months’ gross. 13,871,703 14,956,795 
Operating income.. 2,030,579 2,475,804 


Nebraska Company Lowers Divi- 


dend and Increases Surplus. 

The Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co., third largest in Nebraska, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, reports to the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission that it 
ended the year with $3,704.61 added to 
surplus after reducing dividend payments 
$8,455 to $33,720. The company’s officers 
are: A. B. Clark, president; H. M. Cox, 
vice-president; V. E. Chaney, treasurer; 
and Ranford Dunlap, secretary. 

During the past year the company took 
over the properties of the Monroe Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. in northeastern 
Nebraska, and thus was able to end the 
year with 14,853 stations in use, a gain of 
1,636. During the year there were 8,354 
stations added and 6,718 discontinued. 
These stations are divided as _ follows: 
Main, 13,841; private branch exchanges, 
446, extensions, 566. Of the stations 7,154 
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are magneto, 2,855 common battery and 
4,844 dial. 

The report shows the following figures: 
Total investment, $2,353,393, an increase 
during the 12 months ending December 31, 
1931, of $493,308; total assets, $2,484,567, 
an increase of $518,784; capital stock, $1,- 
830,000, an increase of $310,000; working 
liabilities and accrued liabilities, $397,710, 
an increase of $170,853; deferred credit 
items, $249,659, an increase of $555,055; 
corporate surplus, $7,737, a decrease of 
$17,123.83. 

Exchange revenues were $329,486.96, an 
increase of $61,440.61; toll revenues, $43,- 
446.29, an increase of $2,476.78; miscella- 
neous revenues, $12,342.46, an increase of 
$2,514.34; total revenues, $385,275.71, an 
increase of $66,431.73. 

Telephone expenses were: Maintenance 
and depreciation, $158,045.44; increase of 
$35,063.35; traffic, $68,818.19, an increase 
of $7,973.49; commercial, $41,376.69, an 
increase of $7,820.43; general and miscella- 
neous, $33,614.79, an increase of $1,574.95. 
Total telephone expenses, $301,855.11, an 
increase of $52,432.22. 

From the net revenue from operation 
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of $83,420.60, an increase of $13,999.51, 
there was deducted: Taxes, $21,478.57 
(increase, $3,574.55); uncollectible reve- 
nues, $3,522.01 (increase, $1,904.95), and 
added non-operating income of $5,132.25 
(increase, $1,541.67), leaving a gross in- 
come of $63,552.27, an increase of $10,- 
061.40. Rents and interest charges were 
$26,127.66, an increase of $17,803.44, leav- 
ing a net income of $37,424.61, a decrease 
of $7,741.98. Dividends paid were $33,720, 
a decrease of $8,455, leaving $3,704.61 to 
pass to surplus, an increase of $713.04. 
The company operates these exchanges 
and stations: Albion, 1,116; Alma, 451; Bat- 
tle Creek, 419; Beaver City, 529; Bloom- 
ington, 150; Brunswick, 99; Burwell, 358; 
Columbus, 2,058; Duncan, 86; Edison, 
162; Franklin, 358; Genoa, 569; Greeley, 
379; Hildreth, 153; Kearney, 2,439; Lind- 
say, 278; Long Island, Kans., 114; Loretto, 
50; Madison, 942; Monroe, 171; Neligh, 
542; Newman Grove, 347; Orchard, 202: 
Ord, 657; Orleans, 386; Palmer, 403; Re- 
publican City, 114; Riverdale, 81; Royal, 
59; Stamford, 220; Sumner, 176; Tilden, 
352; Wilsonville, 339; Woodruff, Kans., 
103. The total of 34 exchanges is 14,853. 


Indiana Bell Reports Deficit 


After Payment of Dividends, Indiana Bell Telephone Co.'s 
Report Shows Small Deficit in 1931—Relatively Large Expen- 
ditures on Plant But Only Small Net Addition to Investment 


For 1931 total operating revenues of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. were $12,- 
$50,634 and gross income was $3,068,291. 
In 1930 the comparative figures were $13,- 
417,509 and $3,261,760. After payment of 
the regular dividends there was a deficit 
for the year of $83,759. 


The income statement of the company 
for year ended December 31, 1931, is: 


Telephone operating revenues. .$12,850,634 
Telephone operating expenses : 
Operation expenses.$3,632,048 
Current maintenance 2,211,840 
Depreciation ....... 2,324,899 
———— 8,168,787 


Net telephone operating reve- 
a ae ee eee a: $ 4,681,847 
Deductions— 
Uncollectible operat- 





ating revenues... .$ 108,772 
Taxes assignable to 
operations ....... 1,504,784 
— 1,613,556 
Operating income ............. $ 3,068,291 
Net non-operating income..... 93,234 


oS $ 3,161,525 


Deductions: 


Sond interest..... $ 20,310 
Other interest.... 325,479 
Rent and miscel- 

laneous 


605,284 





Balance net income............ $ 2.556.241 


ee ee 2,640,000 
Balance for corporate surplus— 
WO tics Suuu Can sauaceet $ 83,759 


The balance sheet showing assets and 
liabilities as of December 31, 1931, 
follows: 


ASSETS 
Fixed Capital: 
Land and buildings.$ 4,377,044 
Telephone plant and 
equipment ....... 41,564,860 
General equipment.. 933,550 
—_§_ $46,875,455 
Other Permanent 
Investments : 
Investment securities$ 818,813 
Miscellaneous invest- 


ES iiss vd aces 194,562 
———_ 1,013,375 
Working Assets: 
Cash and deposits. .$ 252,892 
Marketable securities 244 
Bills receivable..... 334,000 
Accounts receivable 1,193,036 
Materials and sup- 
os eee 296,319 
——— 2,076,491 
Accrued income not 
. ee oer ee 26,262 
Deferred Debit Items: 
Prepayments .......$ 84,872 
Other deferred debits 700,037 
——— 784,909 
i $50,776,491 


LIABILITIES 
Oe ee ee eee $33,000,000 
(Authorized 330,000 shares— 
outstanding 330,000 shares.) 
Long Term Debt: 
SOME Sisk ncaedaus $ 338,500 
Advances from sys- 
tem corporations. 5,939,339 
a rey 1,190,341 
———— 7,468,180 
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Statistics of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at December 31, 1931. 


Ce MON sx atdiccncyavades 98 
Private branch exchanges....... 1,089 
Connecting telephone companies. 415 
Central offices operated by con- 
necting telephone companies.. 666 
Cosmmany StGiONsS 26.02 6ds seen 216,832 
Service and private line stations. 2,714 
Connecting company s‘ations.... 261,182 
Total, owned and _ connecting 
company stations............ 480,728 
Miles of pole limes.............. 8,283 
Le ge eee ree 911,808 
Average number of exchange 


Ce | rr 1,292,707 
Number of outward toll messages.7,323,755 
Number of Employes: 


MEE kins cnkasccsikeatinke cows 1,411 
PEED ccacesrtahewtedacawenls 2,105 
PE: ct nscamabanktie acai 3,516 
Total payroll expenditures dur- 
8 errr $5,388,605 








Working Liabilities : 
Bills payable ...... $ 2,000 
Accounts payable .. 749,834 

——_ _ 751,834 

Accrued liabilities not 
ae Ray eee ere 

Deferred credit items........... 

Fixed Capital Reserves: 

Reserve for accrued 
depreciation ..... $4,149,392 

Reserve for amor- 
tization of intan- 
gible capital ..... 


1,722,467 
42,519 


67,336 
———— 4,216,728 
Corporate surplus unappropriated 3,574,762 
Decrease during year $70,128 
comprising : 
Deficit for year 
(after dividends) . . .$83,759 
Miscellaneous additions 
ares 13,631 
WORE HARES | oka cwcseccced $50,776,491 


“In spite of strenuous sales efforts car- 
ried on throughout the entire company, 
participated in not only by our regular 
salesmen but by every employe and official 
as well,” says President J. F. Carroll in 
the company’s annual report, “we were un- 
able to avoid a loss in stations. During 
the year we installed 63,541 telephones but 
disconnected 72,188 for a net loss of 8,647. 
The year also showed a serious reduction 
in the amount of long distance business 
handled. 

“We recognize that our managerial re- 
sponsibility is three fold: To render ade- 
quate service to the public at reasonable 
rates, to maintain proper wages and work- 
ing conditions for our employes, and to 
preserve the security of the financial i- 
vestment in our business. 

Every effort was made throughout the 
year to keep our employes and patrons it- 
formed as to these responsibilities and ou 
general financial situation. Our employes 
were encouraged and aided in answering 
all questions which came to them about our 
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business, our policies, and our operating 
results. Our advertising program was 
planned and carried through with these 
ideas in mind. 

Though earnings for the year were not 
satisfactory and though the reduction in 
work volume made it necessary for many 
of our people to work less than full time, 
we continued to improve the quality of our 
service and to maintain our property in a 
high state of efficiency. 

Although every effort was made to keep 
our added investment as low as possible, 
consistent with our policy to maintain high- 
grade service, we spent a total of $4,947,000 
distributed generally over principal classes 
of plant as follows: 


Land and buildings............. $1,341,000 
Central office equipment......... 384,000 
Subscribers’ station equipment... 1,146,000 
2 ee Cee 1,333,000 
4g | ee eee ere 600,000 
General equipment ............. 87,000 


While we expended $2,479,000 on sub- 
scribers’ station equipment and exchange 
lines, the net additions to our investment 
in these items of plant were only $22,000. 
The relatively large expenditures, as com- 
pared to the small net additions, more truly 
reflect the high turnover among our 
patrons and the net losses for the year 
already mentioned. 

In Indiana 261,000 telephones are owned 
and operated by 415 other telephone com- 
panies. A satisfactory toll service, there- 
fore, depends upon the cooperation existing 
between these various operating units. Our 
relations with them all are very friendly.” 

The taxes of the company during the 
year amounted to $1,504,783.75, which was 
114% cents out of every dollar of revenue. 

“The achievements of a difficult year 
were made possible only through the in- 
terest and cooperation of the men and 
women in all departments of our organiza- 
tion,” said President Carroll in closing the 
report. “The splendid work which they 
accomplished we acknowledge with ad- 
miration and appreciation.” 


A. T. & T. Shows Increased Loss 
in Stations and Tolls. 

In the first quarter of this year the Bell 
System disconnected 280,000 more tele- 
phones than it added, bringing the number 
now in service down 4 per cent from the 
high point reached in 1930. The number 
of long distance calls were about 13 per 
ent less than for the first quarter of 1931. 

“The earnings report of the company 
ior the first quarter’of 1932,” says Presi- 
lent Walter S. Gifford in a letter to the 
ockholders, -“reflects the fact that no div- 
dend was paid by the Western Electric 

. during the “period, while $5,900,493 
ere received from that source in the 
‘st quarter of 1931. 

“While final figures are not yet avail- 
ble, the dividends received from  asso- 
lated companies during the first quarter 
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ASSETS: 
Sen ME ons ee wewekee $ 249,105 
Telephone plant and equip- 

, <pcuca ge xeats a earmk 1,357,716 
General equipment and 

ee 78,444 
Organization ........... 27,032 
Investment securities 10,970 
Cash and deposits........ 50,895 
Assets in special funds.. 12,490 
Bills and accounts receiv- 

NE aerial wid Sp aiacee'b ho 26,161 
Prepaid expenses ........ 3,710 
Unamortized debt,  dis- 

count and expense..... 20,164 

$1,836,687 





LIABILITIES : 
Capital stock—common...$ 462,300 
Capital stock—preferred 7 


per cent cumulative.... 230,000 
SS SO OE 624,500 
ff eer 7,500 
Accounts payable ........ 22,432 
Service billed in advance. 2,863 
Other accrued liabilities 

Ree rer reyereerwerenss 43,922 
Deferred credit items.... 2,873 
Fixed capital reserves.... 149,399 
Surplus unappropriated .. 290,898 


$1 836,087 








Balance Sheet of Peoples 


$35,174,104, as 
shown in the statement below, were not 
fully earned by these companies during 
the quarter by approximately $5,000,000.” 


of 1932, amounting to 


Earnings: 

} mos. ending *3 mos. ending 
Mar. 31, 1931. Mar. 31, 1932. 
.$40,284,624.10 $35,174,104.99 
6,982,336.61 6,662,819.36 


Dividends 
Interest ....... 
Telephone operat— 

ing revenues... 28,566,511.03 
Miscellaneous 


24,848,213.21 

















revenues 426,772.63 239,500.34 

ee $76,260,244.37  $66,924,637.90 
Expenses includ—- 

ing taxes...... 22,672,081.63 21,606,649.84 
Net earnings..... $53,588,162.74 $45,317,988.06 
Deduct interest... 8,147,584.24 6,618,784.10 
Net income......$45,440,578.50 $38,699,203.96 
Deduct divi- 

PE Sccceewes 38,301,693.50 41,984,247.75 

Balance ...<s«< $ 7,138,885.00 +$ 3,285,013.79 
Net income per 

OD pens edue $2.53 $2.07 


*Subject to minor changes when final fig— 
ures for March are available. 

¥ Deficit. 

The company’s quarterly dividend of 
$2.25 a share was paid on April 15 to more 
than 665,000 largest 
number yet to receive such payment. The 
amount of the dividend was close to $42,- 
000,000. 

The increase in stockholders in the first 
quarter of the year was about 25,000, the 
third largest number in the company’s his- 
tory. As a result of this increase, the av- 
erage number of shares owned by a stock- 
holder declined to 28 from 29 at the end 
of 1931 and 32 at the close of 1930. 


stockholders, the 


Peoples Company Earnings Cover 
Dividend Requirements. 

The annual report of The Peoples Tele- 
phone Corp., of Butler, Pa., shows that 
the earnings covered dividend require- 
ments by a small margin, despite a de- 
crease of $17,726.90 in gross revenue. This 
decrease is accounted for in decreased toll 
revenue and a loss in subscribers. 

During 1931 the company sustained a 
net loss of 381 telephones. “This loss 
would have been much greater,” states 
President John H. Wright, in the report 
to stockholders, “had it not been for an 
organized drive by the employes, which 
resulted in the securing of about 400 new 
telephones. 


Telephone Corp., Butler, Pa. 


“The elimination of duplicate plant due 
to consolidation proceeded at a reduced 
rate during 1931. As originally planned 
this work was to be accomplished in the 
period between 1926 and 1931. Due to bus- 
iness conditions, the completion of the 
plan will possibly not be accomplished 
until 1933. 

During 1931 approximately $40,700 were 
spent in improving the physical condition 
of the property, thus tending to reduce 
the maintenance expense.” 

The balance sheet of the company is 
shown in the accompanying tables. Earn- 
ings and expenses are given as follows: 


OPERATING REVENUES: 
EXCHAIE SETVICE ...c0ccsccvee $286,586 
Eo es ea eae are it 
Miscellaneous 
Total operating revenues... .$348,134 


OPERATING EXPENSES: 


oS nvnekeaeee $ 55,816 
Depreciation and amortization... 74,775 
8 fon boa ad ks een keen 37,740 
ree eee 27,345 
General and miscellaneous...... 32,311 
Rent, miscellaneous deductions. . 3,116 


Uncollectible operating revenues 2,800 


Taxes assignable to operations.. 18,217 
Total operating expenses... ..$252,120 
Total net earnings from opera- 
PE) cnc cincuaesheoewabas aes $ 96,013 
Non-operating revenues ....... 6,069 
Net earnings available for in- 
terest and dividends....... $102,082 
Interest deductions ........... 39,159 
Balance net income........... $ 62,923 
Surplus unappropriated, January 
7 Re aren 306,224 
Miscellaneous additions to sur- 
SEE: Cutaknckes sehen eeaees ee 11,842 
$380,989 


Deduct : 
Dividends— 


Cumulative preferred 


Es adnuedeGeawar $16,100 

Common stock ....... 36,984 

WH Deeéienckks cane $53,084 
Other deductions from 


Ss Siku ees 0s dees 37,008 
$ 90,092 

Surplus unappropriated. Decem- 
ber 31, 1931 $290,897 


eee ee ee eee esreeeed poe 
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NGER selected to 
(ANDS development- 


32.900 STROWGER AUTOMATIC 
LINES FOR POLAND 


Poland is one of 54 countries to adopt Strowger service. There are up- 
wards of 8,000,000 Strowger automatic dial telephones in daily service— 
more than 75°% of the world's total automatic phones. 





In association with Telephone and General Trust Ld., this recent 
order has been undertaken by 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. 


formerly AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


= Strowger Works, LIVERPOOL, England 


tion of 
wger él 
EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 
The International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
Automatic Electric Sales Co., S. A. Antwerp, Belgium 
Automatic Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, U. S. A. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 





Telephone and General Trust Ld., London 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 

American Electric Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 

Automatique Electrique de Belgique, S. A. Antwerp, Belgium 
Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, London, Antwerp 








Ohio Convention Stresses Cooperation 


voice was transmitted so that words could 
be recognized. 

Dr. Watson gave his opinion of Bell’s 
character and summed it up as one who 
loved his fellowmen. To him the telephone 
It is a 
thrilling thought to Dr. Watson that the 
telephone people of today have the same 


was something to help the world. 


thought as had Alexander Graham Bell— 
service and more service. 

“What the Public Thinks of the Tele- 
phone Company and Why” was the subject 


of a most interesting address by A. J. 


\llen, of Cleveland, operating vice-presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. Mr. 
Allen stated that during the past few years 
great emphasis had been placed on_ per- 
sonalizing telephone service and much at- 
tention has been given to service from the 
customer’s standpoint. 

He then gave the results of studies made 
outside of Ohio which were based on com- 
ments made by the public to investigators 
of an organization outside of the telephone 
industry. 

The general conclusion on one of the 
studies was that the general attitude of the 
public depends almost entirely upon what 
the company itself does or does not do in 
the conduct of business relations with the 
subscribers. 

Mr. Allen’s paper is of such general in- 
terest that it will be published in full in a 
future issue of TELEPHONY, 

Following Mr. Allen’s address, President 
Hageman introduced several visitors and 
also called upon some of the past presi- 
dents of the association who were present. 
These included Frank L. Beam, of Mt. 
Vernon; Frank A. Knapp, of Bellevue; 
Dr. C. L. Jones, of Athens; and J. Warren 
Safford, of Troy. 

The report of the auditing committee 
was then read by E. G. Miller, of Warren, 
and accepted. 

Questions of Management. 

The concluding session on Wednesday 
afternoon was given over to the discussion 
of various matters in which manage- 
The first topic was 
“Campaigning for Business and to Save 
Pusiness.” This was discussed by B. C. 
Schweitzer, Fort Wayne, Ind., commercial 
superintendent, Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and FE. G. Morgan, Eaton, Ohio. 
division superintendent, United Telephone 
Co 


ment is interested. 


\lr. Schweitzer spoke on “Service Sales; 
Some Experiences and Observations.” He 
presented a picture to show the market for 
telephones in families as compared with 
the telephones actually installed. Of the 
31,000,000 families in the United States, 
according to the 1930 census, less than 50 
per cent of them have telephone service. 
On the over 6,000,000 farms, 58 per cent 
have one or more automobiles as against 


(Continued from page 19.) 
only 34 per cent of farm homes that have 
a_ telephone. 

Referring to Fort Wayne, Mr. Schweitz- 
er stated that for a number of years the 
company officials prided themselves on 
ranking from third to fifth in the country 
in telephone saturation of cities of 50,000 
population and over, with from 28 to 31 
telephones per hundred population. Re- 
cently, to their surprise, a survey and com- 

















J. Warren Safford, Troy, Ohio, Gave Some 
Basic Facts to Show Why Telephone Rates 
Cannot Be Lowered. 
pilation of actual prospects showed a total 
of approximately 10,000 non-telephone 
users out of a total population of 115,000. 

Mr. Schweitzer then described the two 
separate sales plans which have been used 
by his company. The first was an employe 
prospect campaign and the second, the em- 
ploye service selling plan. This latter is 
a continuous selling plan which permits 
employes actually to sign up prospects for 
service and to collect advance payments 
on service connection charges. 

The general details of this plan were 
then given by the speaker. As to results 
of the second plan, over a period of slight- 
ly more than three months, ending Decem- 
ber 31, there were 946 sales made repre- 
senting an estimated net annual revenue 
increase of $21,900. 

The plan for saving stations was then 
outlined by the speaker with a brief dis- 
cussion of the value of the plan for selling 
or saving service in improving the attitude 
of employes toward the customers and vice 
versa. 

“Telephone companies,” said Mr. 
Schweitzer in closing, “with their ever- 
present necessity for efficiency may have 
at times difficult public relations. Eff- 
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ciency while essential is not an endearing 
quality. It will work for goodwill only 
when it is coupled with a fine understand- 
ing and a fine friendliness; and the attain- 
ing of this goodwill with efficiency is great- 
ly assisted by the activities of telephone 
company managements and employes work- 
ing together in sales efforts.” 

The complete address of Mr. Schweitzer 
will be published in a future issue. 

In his discussion, E. G. Morgan, of 
Eaton, division superintendent, United Tel- 
ephone Co., outlined the methods used in 
the campaigns of his company. He de- 
scribed the general service survey and the 
plans used supplemented by advertising, In 
endeavoring to retain stations, Mr. Morgan 
read a form letter which has been sent to 
some of his subscribers. It reads: 


A few weeks ago it was with consider- 
able regret that we complied with your 
wish to discontinue your telephone service. 
We hate to lose a single subscriber, be- 
cause the more subscribers we have the 
more service our subscribers get, in being 
able to talk to a greater number of persons. 

With a telephone in your home, you are 
in constant touch with the entire world, 
day or night. That little instrument is 
ready to render instant service, the cheap- 
est protection in the world. You can hard- 
ly appreciate the value of this protection. 
It cannot be measured in a scale of dollars 
and cents; it is far more precious than 
gold in the time of need. 

We have spent many thousands of dol- 
lars in the construction of a new and mod- 
ern building and the equipping of the plant, 
with the best equipment obtainable. This 
has all been done that we might be better 
able to render acceptable telephone service 
to our subscribers. 

For only a few cents a day you can 
again enjoy the satisfaction of having a 
telephone in your home. You need no 
longer be isolated from your neighbors, 
friends, business and professional connec- 
tions. 

Please mail us a card or drop in the 
office and tell us to again install your tele- 
phone. We are sure that you will be glad 
to have the service restored. 


Mr. Morgan discussed the relations be- 
tween the company and the employes as 
regards the securing of new business and 
stated that employes of telephone compa- 
nies are better off today than the general 
run of employes. That most of them real- 
ize this is evidenced by the whole-hearted 
way in which they handle the work as- 
signed to them. 

“The use of sound principles,” the speak- 
er said in closing, “was never more needed 
in the telephone business than it is today; 
but we must of necessity put a little smile 
in our methods, too, for we are dealing 
with people in times when they are using 
every means possible to eliminate expense 
that does not interfere with the proper 
operation of their business. 

“They are keeping a closer tab on busi- 
ness than ever before and cutting corners 
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of Turin, Italy, after a very thorough investigation, selected 

Strowger Automatic Dial equipment for its Seregno territory. 
The network consists of eight exchange areas with from one to seven 
central offices in each area—twenty-four offices in all, varying from 
ten to three hundred lines each. All exchanges are of the Strowger 
unattended dial type. Toll calls to the nearby city of Milan, which 
is a large multi-office dial area, are dialed direct over 37 kilometers 
(23 miles) of loaded cable arranged for phantom operation. Sub- 
scribers of the Seregno area after dialing the Milan prefix, dial the 
Milan subscriber's number direct. These toll calls are registered 
automatically on a time and zone metering basis by the calling sub- 
scriber's meter. 


Te Societa Telefonica Interregionale Piemontese e Lombarda 
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In the selection of the equipment, mechanical excellence was con- 
sidered of primary importance. The fact that Strowger operation 
for outlying and unattended exchanges is perfected and superior 
was a deciding factor in the selection of equipment for this 
undertaking. 











Other telephone administrations that serve communities similar to 
the Seregno area will likewise find in Strowger Automatic Dial 
equipment complete assurance of excellent service and profitable 
operation. Moreover, they will find Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, Ltd., a world-wide organization which engineers, distributes, 
and installs this equipment, conveniently near-by, offering its high- 
quality service. 





Other telephonic equipment handled by this organization is 
: equally well known and of quality comparable to that of Strowger 
© | equipment. Write us for quotations on your EVERY equipment 
2 need. 








ay; Distributors of 
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SEREGNO DIAL NET- 
WORK, ITALY 


Strowger Automatic Equip- 
ment Is Used Throughout the 
Seregno Network Shown Here. 
This Equipment as Made in 
the Strowger Factories at Chi- 
cago ‘and Liverpool, Is Used 
in Many Cities throughout 
Europe. 





A Strowger Network at Seregno, 
ltaly—Selected on Absolute Merit 


SUPPLIERS OF THE 
FOLLOWING 
PRODUCTS 


STROWGER AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


MANUAL TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 


ALTON STORAGE BATTERIES 


PHILLIPS WIRES AND 
CABLES 


ELECTRICAL MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


DRY BATTERIES 
POLES 


and other high quality products in 
the signal and communication field. 


«| AUTOMATIC ELEcTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


nile Automatic and Manual Telephone Systems—Private Telephone Systems—Telephones 
ing Wires—Cables—Poles—Batteries—Supplies—Etc. 


ing 1027 W. Van Buren Street *© CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


nse DISTRIBUTING COMPANIES ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, S. A., 22 Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium Automatic Electric Company, Chicago 

; In Canada . Canadian Telephone & Supplies Ltd., Vancouver, Winnipeg, Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Liverpool 

1S!- Toronto and Regina American Electric Company, Chicago 

ers In Australasia + Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney Automatique Electrique de Belgique S. A. Anvers, Antwerp 
In Japan + Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, Montreal 

In China - Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U. S.A., Shanghai Interrational Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 

In South Africa - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, London, Antwerp 
In Brazil - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Brazil, Sao Paulo 
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to eliminate expense. It takes not only 
shrewd business methods, but a selling 
campaign to show the people that the dis- 
continuance of a telephone may mean the 
loss of revenue to them; and not having a 
telephone may mean a loss in one sale or 
transaction many times more than the price 
of a telephone would be for a year. 

We cannot during these trying times 
overlook any rightful opportunity to con- 
serve our resources as much as possible by 
watching our business with an optimistic 
view that we may all be greatly benefited 
in the future when the period we are now 
passing through has passed and prosperity 
will be with us again. 


A good thing to remember 
A better thing to do 

Work with the construction gang 
And not with the wrecking crew.” 


Mr. Morgan’s address will appear in full 
in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

In reply to a question in the discussion 
which followed, Mr. Schweitzer said that 
stations ordered out are left in their loca- 
tions for about 30 days, except in hazard- 
ous places. When the plant department em- 
ployes finally call to remove the instru- 
ments they make every effort to have the 
subscriber retain the service. 

Another company, it was stated, immedi- 
ately disconnects the service when request- 
ed. Sometimes it is stopped even before 
the subscriber returns to his home from 
the telephone office. No move is made by 
the company for about two weeks. At the 
end of that time, an employe calls upon 
the subscriber and usually is successful 
in persuading him to retain the service, 
after having been without it for two weeks. 

J. G. Ihmsen, Albany, N. Y., president, 
Up-State Telephone Association of New 
York, and Lloyd Wright, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., cordially invited the Ohio telephone 
people to attend the convention of the Up- 
State association which is to be in James- 
town, May 26 and 27. 

The next topic on the program was 
“About Rates, Wages and Service.” This 
was discussed by J. Warren Safford, of 
Troy, Ohio, president, Troy Telephone Co., 
and J. E. Albert, of Columbus, general 
manager, Associated Utilities Corp. 

Mr. Safford said that two years ago he 
made a statement to the effect that the 
future meant a question of not how to get 
higher rates but how to keep the existing 
rates. In analyzing the problem of rates 
at the present time, he declared, “It is not 
a question of rates at all but a question 
of: Do you want less service, an inferior 
service, or do you want the same high 
grade service maintained ?” 

“There are lots of essential things about 
our business,” said he, “that we have failed 
to get across to the public.” ; 

He then told of meeting with a commit- 
tee of the city council in his town regard- 
ing lower rates. The committee admitted 
the service was good and that there was 
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no dissatisfaction with it. When asked 
why the meeting was held, they stated 
they had heard from every side that prices 
are going down and felt it their duty to 
go to the telephone company. 

The company officers in the conference 
with the committee, attempted to get 
across to the committee these six things: 


(1) Being a public utility the company’s 
rates cannot be subjected to the sharp fluc- 
tuations which are incident to private busi- 
ness, for the following reasons: Regu- 
lation prevents the company from earning 
more than a fair return during prosperous 
times. During the depression losses of 
business will more than offset possible 
economies in operating expense and, due 
to its obligation to continue adequate ser- 
vice, the company is greatly limited in the 
extent to which it can effect much econo- 
mies. 

(2) The par share return to stockhold- 
ers of the Troy Telephone Co., as based 
upon its capitalization and valuation fixed 
by state regulatory authorities, has aver- 
aged less than 7 per cent over a period of 
many years, including the recent years of 
unusual prosperity when profits and earn- 
ings of most business were much in excess 
of this amount. 

(3) By reason of the present subnormal 
conditions the company has sustained a 
substantial reduction in its revenues, a con- 
tinuation of which at present rates will not 
permit a continuation of the company’s 
present dividend policy. 

(4) The company is a local institution, 
practically all of its 100 stockholders being 
residents of this community. This, we be- 
lieve has distinct advantages in a greater 
local interest and in that profits derived 
from the business remain at home. 

(5) The company’s systematic program 
of improvements and extensions has result- 
ed in adequate and efficient service to its 
patrons, and plans now under considera- 
tion contemplating extensive improvement 
to the service must be abandoned if a rate 
reduction is made at this time. 

(6) Comparison of the rates now 
charged to telephone users in Troy and 
vicinity with the rates in effect in other 
cities of similar size, show the rates here 
to be lower than the average for the state. 
This condition has maintained for many 
years. 


After discussing these six points, the 
committee agreed that it was quite obvious 
the telephone rates could not be reduced 
without definite injury to the quality of the 
service and jeopardy to the telephone com- 
pany’s investment. 

Mr. Safford said the committee was told 
that the telephone company, being required 
to handle the public service at all times, 
finds it difficult to economize in its opera- 
tions for various reasons. 

The telephone company is the only busi- 
ness that trains employes for its particular 
class of work which can be considered as 
highly-skilled labor. It is, therefore, very 
expensive and the public suffers because of 
a turnover in labor. It is, consequently, 
advisable to maintain a regular considera- 
tion as to compensation to employes, even 
under conditions such as prevail now. Em- 
ployes of telephone companies have never 
been overpaid and during the period of 
business stimulation they were greatly un- 
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derpaid. Thus, they must be treated fairly 
at this time. 

Labor, Mr. Safford pointed out to the 
committee, cannot be reduced materially in 
the handling of telephone traffic although 
the list of company patrons may be con- 
siderably reduced. This is illustrated in 
the matter of handling tolls. His company 
is now suffering a shrinkage of approxi- 
mately $500 a month in gross toll revenues. 
Yet it cannot reduce its operating force 
because there are only two operators em- 
ployed at a time. To take one operator 
off would make a reduction of 50 per cent 
in the force and result in a tie-up in the 
service during peak hours. 

This condition carries out in a modified 
form through the local operating as well. 

Even if a reduction in plant and traffic 
forces could be made to meet existing con- 
ditions, it must always be considered that 
with the revival of business, heavy de- 
mands will be made upon the company: 
and it must hold together its organization 
to meet the public requirements. 

A telephone company’s plans for im- 
provements and extensions must take into 
account not only the immediate present but 
also a term of years. If a cable or a pole 
line is to be rebuilt, the job must be engi- 
neered with a view of serving the public 
for the full life cycle of the property. 

The telephone engineer, in laying out a 
plan for plant extension, must visualize in 
his own mind how many people are going 
to be living in every district along the 
route of the improvement, not only next 
year, but 10 or 20 years from the date of 
the work. 

The engineering of a cable extension 
must take into account, not only the cus- 
tomers to be served now, but the prospec- 
tive growth that can be expected in the 
territory reached by the cable. 

The installation on a central office equip- 
ment must also provide for economic ex- 
pansion, and still the initial investment 
must be held down to a minimum. Hence. 
in preparing specifications for the work. 
the engineers are required to consider the 
community’s prospective increase in popu- 
lation for the life cycle of the equipment, 
which is generally from 20 to 30 years. 

“From this explanation,’ Mr. Safford 
said, “it was quite evident to the committee 
that in the matter of rates, as well as con- 
struction and improvements, a_ telephone 
company can only think in terms of years. 

“A telephone company is regulated as to 
rates and security issues, both being con- 
trolled so as to prevent excessive charges 
for service and inflation of the company’s 
capital .structure. 

“When you get this story across, the 
public begins to realize what your busi- 
ness really is.” 

In closing, Mr. Safford pleaded for co- 
operation and calmness. “Things may be 
bad,” he said, “but they might be worse. 
We need, in rate cases, cooperation: just 
what we get in our state association. Don't 
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..:. AN OLD FRIEND 
IN A NEW TOPPER 























Day’s life on Standard Light Intermittent Test is expressed in percentages 
based on Columbia Gray Label as 100%. The Eveready long life Battery 
shows 114% or plus service, but also carries a higher price. 














THIS hale and hearty telephone 
battery now has another point in 
its favor —the new metal-seal 
top, the most important dry- 
battery improvement in years, 
patented by the makers of 
Columbias. 


With this new invention, Co- 
lumbia Gray Label Telephone 
Batteries are metal enclosed. The 
metal top is absolutely crack- 
proof. Together with the rolled 
sheet zine that pre- 
vents thin spots and 
leaks, this metal 





elephone Batteries 
~they last longer 


top gives Columbia Batteries all- 
armored construction—prevent- 
ing undue evaporation and seal- 
ing the power in. Ordinary wax 
seals do not give the same degree 
of protection. 


Thousands of telephone men 
whose experience has taught 
them that Columbia Gray Label 
Telephone Batteries last longer 
will be interested in this new fea- 
ture. For it will mean a still 
e more reliable ser- 
vice and even 


greater battery- 


economy than Columbias — far 
in the lead of other telephone 
batteries by test — have given 
in the past. If you know Co- 
lumbias, meet the new metal-seal 
top. If you’ve never tried Co- 
lumbias in your circuit, be sure 
to specify Columbia Gray Label 
the next time you put in an 


order for telephone batteries. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago KansasCity New York 


San Francisco 


Unit of oi and Carbon 
Union Carbide i= Corporation 





When communicating with National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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get mad over the situation but all pull to- 
gether and steadily to get our load out.” 
J. E. Albert, of Columbus, general man- 
ager, Associated Utilities Corp., continued 
the discussion on “Rates, Wages and Ser- 
vices,” taking up first the matter of peti- 
tions for lower rates. He stated that prob- 
ably a dozen petitions had been received 
by his company during a period of the 
last six months. The first petition was in 
northern Ohio and since then petitions have 
been presented in every state in which his 
company operates, except Missouri. 
Different treatment was used in each 
case but in all the methods of treatments, 
the results were practically the same. 
“When properly handled and with proper 
attention given them,” said he, “the peti- 
tions are not a serious matter as things go. 
The petition is simply an expression of a 
common feeling we all have that we should 
get things cheaper or lower for the money 
spent. You can meet every argument in 
regard to rates that may be brought up. 
“In rural communities there are no ex- 
orbitant rates charged, so we cannot re- 
duce them and expect to give good tele- 
phone service. In some cases it may be 
that an improvement of service, or an ex- 
tension of free service where no tolls are 
charged, can be made but there can be no 
change made in the base rate.” 
The petitions are not a matter of rates 
primarily. The first petition received by 

















Wm. C. Henry, Bellevue, General Manager, 

Northern Ohio Telephone Co., Is a New 

Director of the Ohio Independent Tele- 

phone Association. He Has Been Promi- 

nent in Ohio Telephone Work for a Num- 
ber of Years. 


Mr. Albert’s organization was in an ex- 
change where the rate was $1.50 a month. 
In another section in Ohio the rate is $2.25 
a month but no petition has been received 
there. One conclusion from the treatment 
of these petitions is that if the story is 
properly put up to the committee, and they 
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interpret it that the rates will not be re- 
duced, the boycott phase is removed, and 
the individuals can act alone. 

“In one case, one-third of the signers of 
a petition actually ordered their telephones 
out,” said the speaker. “What the final 
result will be is not yet known. We have 
overlooked that we must impress on the 
public the value of our service. We are in 
competition with every manufacturer in 
other lines for the consumer’s dollar.” 

In closing, Mr. Albert suggested the use 
of the radio by the state association to 
dramatize the value of telephone service. 

President Hageman in discussing the 
matter of lower rates, pointed out that in 
his case a reduction of 15 cents per tele- 
phone per month would mean a 22 per cent 
reduction in employe wages. The employes 
did not receive higher wages during the 
boom times and are entitled to protection 
in their old years. 

L. A. Miller, of Darrtown, urged that 
an active interest be taken by the tele- 
phone men to clear up political waste in 
the town and in the state. He cited in- 
stances of waste in his locality. 

The final address on the program was 
on the topic, “Fewer Small Exchanges as 
First Aid to Net Income,” by Wm. C. 
Henry, of Bellevue, general manager, 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. Mr. Henry 
clearly and concisely discussed the prob- 
lem of small exchanges and the conditions 
which have focused attention upon them. 
He gave facts and figures concerning some 
of his company’s smaller exchanges and 
then related the experience which it has 
had in endeavoring to place them on a 
paying basis. 

During the past four years the company 
has eliminated six exchanges and has 
about a dozen more to be eliminated in 
the future. Each small exchange, he 
stated, must be studied separately from 
several angles and the methods used in its 
elimination must prove in for that partic- 
ular exchange from practical, physical and 
financial standpoints. 

Three exchanges were abandoned by 
serving subscribers from an adjoining ex- 
change on open-wire party-line circuits. 
Another was consolidated with a second 
office by erecting a 50-pair cable for a dis- 
tance of a little more than two miles. Two 
other exchanges, located six and eight 
miles, respectively, from a county-seat 
town, were eliminated by the installation 
of common battery, harmonic ringing, dial 
exchanges on an unattended basis. 

The last of this month another exchange 
will be abandoned through the installation 
of all-relay, common battery dial equipment 
with 10-party harmonic ringing. 

Although arguments are raised against 
the abandonment of small exchanges, Mr. 
Henry stated that his company has found 
that subscribers of small exchanges are 
primarily interested in receiving the best 
telephone service for the monthly rental 
which they pay. His address will be pub- 
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J. E. Albert, of Columbus, general man- 
ager, Associated Utilities Corp., spoke 
briefly on the matter of collections and 


future issue of 

















J. E. Albert, of Columbus, Ohio, General 

Manager, Associated Utilities Corp., Spoke 

Most Interestingly Regarding Methods of 
Meeting Petitions for Rate Reductions. 


stated that a number of methods had been 
tried in the past 1% years by his company. 
Strict supervision of collections is now 
being given. 

The company has changed from the 
quarterly billing method to monthly billing 
and has eliminated all discounts for 
prompt payment. It is placing in effect a 
strict practice for non-payment of bills, 
and is considering discontinuing the prac- 
tice of mailing out monthly bills. 

Brief comments were made by President 
Hageman and E. G. Morgan, of Eaton, 
following which the session was adjourned. 

The convention was brought to a close 
on Wednesday evening with the annual 
banquet and dance. This was very largely 
attended, and was a pleasing climax to the 
1932 fellowship gathering of the Ohio In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 


Historic Old Death Valley Now 
Has Telephone Connections. 

On January 25 Death Valley, California, 
spoke to Los Angeles for the first time. 
“Johnnie” Mills, prospector and miner, a 
resident of the desert since the ’90’s, went 
to Furnace Creek Inn where he received 
the inaugural call from Los Angeles over 
the first telephone line constructed in the 
famous area. 

The new telephone line was constructed 
from Baker, Calif., on a transcontinental 
telephone route, northward for 110 miles 
over desert wastelands to Furnace Creek 
Inn. Other stations are located at Death 
Valley Junction and Shoshone. 
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No. 47-A and No. 48-A 


RINGING CONVERTERS 


No Radio Interference 
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No. 47-A Ringing Converter 


Designed to produce satisfactory ringing current at the lowest cost 
for power and maintenance. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


GENOA, ILL. 
"The first to produce a successful ringing converter to operate from 
alternating current." 
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WIRES AND CABLES 


of Every Description 
FOR any type of wire or cable used in 


Telephone, Telegraph or Power work— 
get in touch with ''Phillips”’. 


This company can supply you with any 
size, any grade or any type of wire or cable, 
either bare or insulated to suit your re- 
quirements. 


Deliveries from this company are unus- 
ually prompt, due to the large stocks 
which are maintained at each of our 
branches, and their location at strategic 
points for quick shipment to any place in 


Canada. 


Besides this you have the cooperation of 
a staff of experts in wire and cable manu- 
facture, trained to value quality above all 
else—backed by a firm which has been in 
this one business for over forty years. 
Write for prices. 


Since 1889 manufacturers of — 


Bare and Insulated Copper Wires—Rubber 
Insulated Wires—Enameled Wire—Magnet 
Wire—Power Cables—Switchboard Cables— 
Paper Insulated Cables—Flexible Cords— 
Electrolytic Copper Rods, Shapes, etc. 
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EUGENE F. PHILLIP 
ELECTRICAL WORKS, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED I889 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


FACTORIES — MONTREAL 
AND BROCKVILLE 





REGINA AND VANCOUVER 


Telephones & Supplies Limited, Vancouver 








What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Opposed Tax on Telephone Mes- 
sages Before Senate Committee. 
F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, II1., presi- 

dent of the United States Independent 

Telephone Association, appeared on April 

14 before the Senate finance committee in 

Washington, D. C., at a hearing on the tax 

bill now pending in Congress. 

Mr. MacKinnon, in behalf of the Inde- 
pendent industry, asked that the companies 
be relieved from the tax on lower class 
messages, stating that reports from com- 
panies covering the first quarter’s opera- 
tions show they have lost more stations 
since January 1 than they lost all of last 
year. The toll business was off 6 per cent 
last year but has declined 15 per cent so 
far this year. 

In view of declining revenues, Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon stated, the telephone companies are 
approaching the danger point where they 
cannot stand deterrent pressure and should 
be relieved of the tax entirely. 

The Bell System was represented at the 
hearing by: Bancroft Gherardi, vice- 
president, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York City. The telegraph 
companies were represented by George S. 
Gibbs, president, Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Corp. 


Propose Amendment to Complaint 
in Boston, Mass., Rate Case. 

An amendment to the Boston Central 
Labor Union’s complaint, on rates of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
was filed with the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities on April 14. Re- 
quests for additional data also featured the 
hearing. 

Taken under advisement, decision as to 
whether the amendment will be allowed 
and whether the additional data must be 
presented, will be made by the department 
in an order. The order will also name the 
date on which presentation of the Labor 
Union’s case will again be resumed. 

The amendment alleges that unreason- 
able license payments to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. have unduly 
and unjustly increased telephone rates; 
and that unreasonable profit to the West- 
ern Electric Co. on sales of property to 
the New England company has inflated the 
rate base and caused the telephone rates 
to be unreasonable. 

The additional data requested are as fol- 
lows: 

From the New England company : 

Inventory of plant at book cost, devoted 
to intrastate use. 

List of patented apparatus used. 


Engineering, plant and management ad- 
vice and assistance by the American com- 
pany. 

Massachusetts intrastate revenues. 

Massachusetts intrastate expenses. 

Balance sheets for Massachusetts only. 


The details of all miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 
Complete information covering the 


change of manual central offices to dial 
system central offices. 

From the American Telephone & ‘Tele- 
graph Co.: 

Revenues and expenses affecting the 
relations with the New England company: 

(a) Long lines department. 

(b) License contracts. 

(c) Holding company operations. 

Cost to the American company of ren- 
dering engineering, financial, accounting, 
research, legal, and other services, under 
the license contract rendered by the Ameri- 
can company to New England company. 

License revenues from New England 
company. 

From Western Electric Co. : 

Extent of control by American com- 
pany. 

Subsidiaries of Western company. 

Balance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments of Western company. 

Details of inter-company manufactur- 
ing profits. 

Cost of sales and net profit on Bell busi- 
ness. 

Detail of sales made to the American 
and New England companies, other Bell 
companies and non-Bell customers; by 
classes of products. 

Book cost of Western company’s inven- 
tories by groups of ‘product on various 
dates. 

Depreciation and maintenance charges 
in cost of sales of Western products. 


Commission to Investigate Pay- 
ment Penalties and Discounts 
An inquiry into the practice of utility 

companies in New York state charging 

penalties for deferred payment of bills and 
an allowance of discounts for prompt pay- 


‘ ments is to be held April 27 by the New 


York Public Service Commission. This 
action was due to complaints received 
from consumers in various parts of the 
state. 

The proposed inquiry affects all gas, 
electric, steam, water and telephone cor- 
porations under the commission’s jurisdic- 
tion. 

The corporations have been notified of 
a proposed set of rules regarding the pay- 
ment of bills. It is proposed also that the 
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prospective rules be followed in connec- 
tion with the filing of all new rates and 
tariff schedules and to bring existing 
schedules into conformity with the pro- 
posed rules by October 1 next. These 
rules do not affect the rental or sale of 
appliances and other merchandise. 

Under the proposed rules imposition of 
a penalty would not be allowed. Each 
public utility would decide for itself 
whether it would give a discount, but it 
is suggested that, where the utility could 
collect bills with reasonable promptness, 
no discount be allowed. 


New York Bell Asks Authorization 


for New Stock Issue. 

The New York Telephone Co. has ap- 
plied to the New York Public Service 
Commission for authority to issue $109,- 
000,000 additional common stock. It now 
has $371,300,000 common stock outstand- 
ing, all owned by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., out of $500,000,000 stock 
authorized. 

The company spent $85,066,714 for plant 
additions, betterments and _ replacements 
last year. Plant additions were financed 
principally by funds borrowed from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

On January 1, 1931, $59,250,000 in com- 
mon stock was issued and sold to the parent 
company, and the proceeds were used to 
liquidate a like amount of advances from 
A, 1. & T. Co 


Wisconsin Bell Telephone Investi- 
gation Postponed One Week. 
Renewal of the investigation into the 

rates and practices of the Wisconsin Tel- 

ephone Co., scheduled for April 18, was 
postponed until April 25, by the Wisconsin 

Public Service Commission. 

Some of the exhibits were not prepared 
and the hearings would have lasted only 
a day or two. During the next hearings, 
attorneys for the telephone company will 
be given an opportunity to cross-examine 
the state witnesses. 


Radio Corporation Denies Monop- 
oly in Reply in Suit. 
Defendant companies in the long-stand- 
ing “radio trust case” brought by the fed- 
eral government against the Radio Corp. 
of America and associates, filed an answer 
on April 8 before Judge John P. Nields in 
federal district court in Wilmington, Del. 
About 30 days ago the government filed 
an amended and supplemental petition and 
document just filed was in reply to that. 
The defendant companies, besides the 
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Radio corporation, include the Interna- 
tional General Electric, General Electric, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, West- 
ern Electric, General Motors Radio, and 
others. 

They were represented by John W. 
Davis, Charles M. Beralin, John W. Roy 
and Porter R. Chandler. 

“Intense competition” rather than mo- 
nopoly exists in the radio industry, ac- 
cording to the Radio Corp. of America’s 
statement given out on April 8 in New 
York coincidental with its answer filed in 
the Wilmington suit. 

The corporation contends that the pat- 
ent-cross licensing agreements between 
certain of the principal defendants in 1920 


TELEPHONY 


and 1921, which the government has at- 
tacked, were not entered into secretly and 
with intent to violate the law. 

The agreements, the statement said, 
were executed with the full knowledge of 
the government, were considered and ap- 
proved in the presence of a representative 
of the President and were submitted to 
the Department of Justice before execu- 
tion. 

“Radio broadcasting,” it continued, “is 
carried on by more than 600 stations 
licensed by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, this defendant, including its subsid- 
iaries, owning only eight broadcasting 
stations and leasing four, and all the other 


defendants to this suit, taken together, 
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owning a total of only five additional sta- 
tions, said 17 stations being in active com. 
petition with many other stations of like 
power and scope. 

“Radio communication is carried on by 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc., a subsid- 
iary of this defendant, in active competi- 
tion with many other communication com- 
panies, both domestic and foreign, and it 
carries less than 20 per cent of the total 
transoceanic telegraph communication be- 
tween this country and foreign countries 
and less than 0.1 per cent of the domestic 
communications of the United States.” 

The answer holds that cross-licenses 
were necessary because the patents held 

(Please turn to page 51.) 


Old Magneto Board Gives Way to New 


Changing Style, Improvement in Design and Construction, and Possibility 
of Furnishing Better Grade of Service Cause Company to Decide to Replace 
Telephone Equipment at Mt. Orab, Ohio, That Had Given 25 Years’ Service 


By E. F. Woodward, 


District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


Styles in telephone switchboards have 


changed. Particularly, have magneto 
switchboards been subjected to numerous 
variations and important improvements 


during the past 25 years. Looking back 
over the last quarter of a century, one 
need but compare the switchboards, or 
outside plant, used in any given year with 
present equipment to fully appreciate the 
progress which has been made by telephone 
engineers and designers. 

Like improvements in the automobiles, 
many graceful appointments, improved ap- 
pearances, and refinements of design are 
incorporated in modern  switchboards. 
These not only are pleasing to the eye, but 
also tend to satisfy the most fastidious and 
exacting subscriber because of the greatly 








Mrs. Laura B. Krum, Chief Operator, Seat- 
ed at New Kellogg Switchboard. Because 
of Her Courteous, Efficient Work and Fine 
Service Mrs. Krum Is Largely Responsible 
for Excellent Public Relations That Exist. 


improved service which has been made 
possible. 

Among these improvements is the Kel- 
logg self-restoring line-drop signal, which 
enables the operator to give undivided at- 
tention to answering a call, eliminating the 
necessity of restoring the drop shutter to 
normal position by hand before asking for 
the number. Kellogg lamp supervision is 
another great step forward in its magneto 
switchboard design, enabling the operator 
to more closely supervise the answering 
and the completing of a call, either local or 
toll. 


Years ago, when the directors of the 
Mt. Orab Telephone Co., Mt. Orab, Ohio, 
purchased a two-position magneto switch- 
board, it was the last word in magneto 
central office equipment; its solid oak unit- 
type cabinet with elaborately carved frieze 
and ornate stile strips, its panelled ends 
and doors, its three-inch brass foot rail, 
and its heavy matched oak arrester cabinet 
with everything visible through a plate 
glass door, made it a beautiful piece of 
furniture, as well as a practical switch- 
board. 

The long years of service between 1906 
and 1930, somewhat marred its beauty and 
greatly diminished its serviceability. So 
when Snook, Martin & Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio, acquired the Mt. Orab property, Mr. 
Martin—vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company—realized that the old 
plant and equipment had just about served 
their useful lives. 

Recognizing the importance of furnish- 
ing better service to the patrons in the Mt. 
Orab area, Mr. Martin prevailed upon the 
present directors to purchase the latest type 
of Kellogg magneto switchboard. This 
equipment has self-restoring line drep sig- 











The Old Switchboard at Mt. Orab, Ohio, 
Exchange That Was Recently Replaced by 
New Magneto Equipment. 


nals, complete double lamp supervision and 
repeating coils in the first group of cords 
for long distance work. In accordance 
with this decision, M. L. Redmon, plant 
superintendent of the group, and his as- 
sistants, installed the new magneto equip- 
ment in the local exchange quarters at 
Mt. Orab. Along with it were installed 
the latest type of line protection and a com- 
plete ringing and battery charging machine. 

Prior to this installation the company 
had erected several hundred feet of lead- 
covered cable in the outside plant, using 
the newest type of terminals and distribut- 
ing apparatus. 

Since the new Kellogg equipment has 
been placed in service, Mr. Redmon reports 
that he has installed a number of new sta- 
tions and. has changed some stations from 
party-lines to individual line service—and 
this in spite of prevailing adverse business 
conditions. 

Mr. Redmon and his subscribers are well 
pleased with this new switchboard and the 
fine service that is being given. 
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April 23, 1932. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 48.) 
by different concerns were supplementary 
and overlapping, and that cross-licensing 
resulted in the development of radio with- 
out parallel in any other industry in so 

short a time. 

It denies that the defendant company 
has created or attempted to creat a mo- 
nopoly, but, on the contrary, has granted 
patent licenses on reasonable terms. 


Indiana Property Transfer Elimi- 
nates Duplication of Service. 
The acquisition by the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of the properties of the Law- 
rence Telephone Co., operating about 149 
stations in and about Lawrence, Ind., has 
been approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The village of Lawrence is 
adjacent to Indianapolis, and has a popula- 
tion of approximately 1,200. The close 
proximity of the two towns makes it more 
practicable for the Indiana Bell company 

to solely furnish the service. 

This area is beginning to develop and 
the Lawrence company is unwilling to 
make expenditures necessary to extend the 
service. Difficulty in maintaining exchange 
boundaries has been encountered and it is 
believed this condition will become more 
aggravated in the future if the Lawrence 
company continues to operate. At present, 
the Indiana Bell company serves 39 sta- 
tions in the Lawrence territory, of which 
five are duplications. 

Under date of November 25, 1931, the 
companies named executed an agreement 
providing for the sale to the Indiana Bell 
company of all of the toll and exchange 
properties of the Lawrence company, its 
other tangibles, leases, 
of way, 


franchises, rights 
advance collections for service, 
and all other property constituting a part 
of or used in the operation of the Law- 
rence company’s system excepting cash and 
deposits other than advance collections and 
bills and accounts receivable. 

The consideration to be paid is the sum 
of $16,000 in cash. The property is to be 
conveyed free and clear of all liens and 
encumbrances except taxes for 1931, which 
are payable in 1932, and which are to be 
assumed and paid by the Lawrence com- 
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Answers to Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 19. 

1. Proceed to arrange for the appointment 
at once. 

2. As long as the calling party wishes 
the call held. 

3. While on duty in the operating room it 
is considered preferable to address one 
another as Miss or Mrs. This manner 
of address is considered more business- 
like. 

4. The operator of a private branch ex- 
change is called a PBX operator. A 
PBX is a private switchboard installed 
by the telephone company for a sub- 
scriber. The subscriber’s extensions 
are connected to the switchboard and 
the switchboard is connected by trunks 
to a local central office. 

5. Yes. 








pany. The Lawrence company’s telephone 
property consists of one switchboard, sta- 
tion apparatus and equipment, outside 
plant, and other accessories. There are 
also 12 switching service stations upon a 
switching line connected with the 
rence company’s exchange. 

An appraisal of the property to be ac- 
quired, made by the secretary and manager 
of the Lawrence company and checked by 
the Indiana company as of December 31, 
1929, shows the estimated cost of reproduc- 
tion new as $15,632.31 and less deprecia- 
tion $14,301.16. Net additions to fixed 
capital between January 1, 1930, and De- 
cember 31, 1931, amounted to $3,666.28. 

The engineering department of the Indi- 
ana Public Service Commission tentatively 
estimates the value of the property to be 
$15,200, without allowance for going con- 
cern value. The property is in good condi- 
tion and none of it will be retired. 

The balance sheet of the Lawrence com- 
pany as of December 31, 1931, shows in- 
vestment in plant and equipment $19,- 
136.02; cash and accounts receivable and 
prepayments, $189.57; materials and sup- 
plies, $240; capital stock, $5,180; bills pay- 
able, $6,118.36; taxes accrued, $21.99; in- 
terest accrued, $274; depreciation reserve, 
$2,927.74; and surplus, $5,043.50. 

The Lawrence company’s 
count for 1931 


Law- 


income ac- 
shows total revenues of 
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When Klein Grips seize a wire, they hold 
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$4,180.58, total expenses, $2,723.34, and net 
income, $268.88. The rates charged by the 
Lawrence company were approved by the 
Indiana commission as of February 24, 
1931, and no change in rates is contem- 
plated by the Indiana company. 


South Carolina Commission Sets 
Rate Hearing Date. 

The South Carolina Railroad Commis- 
sion announced on April 4 that May 3 
had been fixed as the date of a hearing 
upon telephone rates charged subscribers 
over the state by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

P. W. Lowry, manager of the Colum- 
bia Transportation Association, sought the 
hearing to report his findings upon rate 
conditions. Mr. Lowry received permis- 
from the commission last 





sion month to 
have a rate expert in his employ go over 
data on telephone rates which was in the 
possession of the commission. 

The commission meanwhile is advancing 
a telephone rate investigation which em- 
braces all other companies in South Caro- 
lina in addition to the Southern Bell. 


Washington State to Investigate 
Pacific Company Rates. 

The Washington State Department of 
Public Works has announced that it will 
conduct a state-wide informal inquiry into 
the rates of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in accordance with resolutions 
adopted by the city councils of Seattle, 
Spokane and Tacoma. 





Recommends Dismissal of Broad- 


casting Rate Case. 

Holding that radio broadcasting rates 
are not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, W. M. 
Cheseldine, one of its examiners, recom- 
mended that the complaint of the Sta- 
Shine Products Co. of Brooklyn against 
Station WGBB of [reeport, L. I., and the 
National Broadcasting Co. be dismissed. 

The complaint was the first filed in ef- 
forts to obtain a ruling that rates and 
practice of broadcasting companies in 
connection with advertising should be reg- 
ulated by the commission. The final at- 
titude of the commission has not been 
announced. 
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During recent years 

d KIM, 0 have Seas privileged 
eHuHON © appraise Telephone 
ene Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
a self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 











CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


AMERICAN TELECHRONOMETER CO. 
White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











ACCOUNTING 


ema em 
HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
—. in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











Consulting Telephone Engineers 
W. C. POLK — J. W. WOPRAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 


101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 

















The New Stewart Test 
Set locates your line 
trouble with a Detector 
Coil. It tells you which 
way and how far trouble 
is from you without 
opening the line. Price 
$36.00. Sent on trial. 

STEWART BROS. 

Ottawa, Illinois 














BRACH ARGON NEON 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
PERMANENT CLEAR LINES 
HIGH SPEED PROTECTION 
REDUCES MAINTENANCE 


L.S. BRACH MFG. CORP. 
Newark New Jersey 
Ask for Catalog 














CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 











J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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The examiner held that, while the inter- 
state commerce act clearly applies to com- 
mon carriers for hire, whether they use 
wire or wireless, when there is a point-to- 
point service where the company forwards 
and delivers messages, it cannot be inter- 
preted to apply to persons or concerns en- 
gaged merely in the business of broad- 
casting as performed by the defendants. 

The Sta-Shine company held that it had 
sent messages via the Freeport station to 
points in Connecticut and that, while it 
still desires to do so, it is restrained be- 
cause the rates charged are “exorbitant.” 
It also held that the rates were discrimi- 
natory because not all persons were ac- 
corded similar treatment, and that the 
broadcasting company had violated the law 
by not filing tariffs with the commission. 

Hearings before an examiner in New 
York were restricted to the question of 
jurisdiction. The defendants denied that 
they were or ever had been engaged in the 
transmission of intelligence as a “com- 
mon carrier for hire” as contemplated by 
the interstate commerce act. 

Mr. Cheseldine stated that broadcasting 
companies were compelled to diversify 
their programs so that they would be of 
a quality and character that would induce 
the public to tune in. 

To do this, it was maintained, they not 
only have the right, but must have and 
exercise the right, to accept for broadcast 
only such programs as they believe, in 
their discretion, will accomplish this end. 

For the same reason it is further 
claimed that it is necessary to refuse to 
broadcast in many instances certain mat- 
ters and things prospective clients desire 
to have broadcast. Moreover, to conduct 
their business otherwise, defendants urge, 
would jeopardize their licenses and right 
to carry on their business under the fed- 
eral radio act. 

“The service may be compared,” said 
the examiner, “with that of a newspaper 
or magazine which derives its revenues 
from its advertisers and where general 
interest matter is offered in order to in- 
duce reading of the advertisements.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

April 4: Order issued approving acqui- 
sition by the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of the properties of the 
Mississippi Telephone Co., which owns and 
operates a system in various counties in 
the state of Mississippi. 

CALIFORNIA. 

April 11: Revocation of franchise of 
the Southern California Telephone Co. 
asked in complaint filed by the Borderland 
Exploration Co., Inc. 

KANSAS. 

April 18: Hearing in Topeka on appli- 
cation of the Walton Telephone Exchange 
for permission to sell its telephone plant 
and property at Walton, Harvey county, 
to L. R. Hobert and P. L. McGuire. R. L. 
Hopkins is manager of the company at 
Walton. 
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April 18: Hearing in Topeka on appli- 
cation of L. R. Hobert and P. L. Me- 
Guire for a certificate of convenience and 
authority to transact the business of a 
public utility in the state of Kansas, Wal- 
ton and vicinity. 

April 18: Conference in Topeka on de- 
preciation of telephone companies, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission order No. 
14700. 

April 22: Hearing in Topeka relative to 
the reasonableness of the price charged by 
the telephone companies for services ren- 
dered the various newspapers of Kansas. 

April 27: Hearing in Collyer, Trego 
county, on complaint of Y. A. Palkowsky 
against the Collyer Telephone Co. 

May 12: Hearing in Basil, Kingman 
county, on complaint of the Alameda Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Belmont Telephone Ex- 
change. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

April 14: Continued hearing on rates of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of New York and its affiliated com- 
panies. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 3: Hearing in Thief River Falls on 
application of the Excell Union Telephone 
Co. for authority to discontinue the toll 
line service to Thief River Falls now fur- 
nished to the Viking Telephone Co. 

May 10: Hearing in Pine River on com- 
plaint of the Business Men’s Club of Pine 
River, relative to charges made to non- 
subscribers, also charges made for calls 
after office hours and of unsatisfactory 
telephone service furnished by the Pine 
River Rural Telephone Co. 

MIssourI. 

April 5: Complaint filed by H. M. Good- 
ding, mayor of Atlanta, et al., against the 
Western Telephone Corp. asking for a re- 
duction in telephone rates at Atlanta. 

April 7: Approval granted application 
of the Scotia Telephone Co. for a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to own 
and operate a telephone exchange in the 
town of Camdenton. 

April 7: Approval granted application 
of the Scotia Telephone Co. to abandon 
its exchange at Brumley and for permis- 
sion to serve the telephone-using public 
at Brumley from its exchange at Ulman. 

April 9: Approval granted application 
of the Middle States Utilities Co. of Mis- 
souri for authority to abandon its telephone 
exchange at Edinburg and company auth- 
orized to furnish subscribers service 
through service through the Brimson ex- 
change. 

New York. 

April 19: New York Telephone Co. ap- 
plied for authority to issue $109,000,000 
additional common stock. It now has $371,- 
300,000 common stock outstanding, all 
owned by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

April 27: Hearing at Albany on prac- 
tice of utility companies charging penal- 
ties for deferred payment of bills and an 
allowance of discount for prompt payment. 

WISCONSIN. 

April 12: Hearing in Manawa on com- 
plaint of Wm. H. Feathers, et al., against 
the Manawa Telephone Co. requesting 4 
reduction in rates. 

The petition asked a 25-cent emergency 
reduction from the $1.50 per month now 
charged. The company maintained that it 
will be forced to conduct its business at 
a financial loss if the proposed reduction 
goes into effect, unless the service ret- 
dered is curtailed correspondingly. The 
Manawa company is owned by J. T. Penn 
and managed by L. H. Lamkins. 

April 18: Hearings on investigation into 
rates and practices of the Wisconsin ‘‘ele- 
phone Co. postponed to April 25. 4 
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